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THE GERMAN IDEA 


Ipxas wield far greater power over the Germans than over the English, 
This is, perhaps, the chief difference between the two nations, and the 
chief reason why they misunderstand one another so much. Misunder- 
standing on the part of the English observer grows all the greater when, 
upon examination, ideas that wield so strange a power, are nent to be 
largely nonsensical. 

But an idea may be the more potent for being emai Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether a sound idea can exercise power at all. It will 
permeate many minds and, in time, become part of the texture of human 
thought. It may even influence policy and institutions, but will hardly 
be the cause of big events. If we consider the ideas which have wielded 
the greatest direct power in our generation, namely Marxism and National 
Socialism, we shall find that neither will stand critical analysis. Marxism 
is-a kind of secular eschatology which, professing to be scientific, is an 
attack on pure science. It, like all religions that enthrone the human 
reason, is covertly anti-rational. National Socialism is overtly anti- 
rational. 

Ideas are not always harmful because they are irrational. They may 
acquire the nature of myths and wield constructive as well as destructive 
power. They are what Erasmus, most rational of men, called folly. 


‘Folly is that that laid the foundation of Cities; and by it, Empire, 
Authority, Religion and public Actions are preserved: neither is there any 
thing in Human Life that is not a kind of pastime of Folly.’ + 


To say that one nation is more in the power of ideas than another is 
not, therefore, to make a comparison in its disfavour. But it will become 
the more dangerous when armed and united under one idea. 

The English possess ideas, but are not readily possessed by them. 
The ‘ man possessed,’ exists in England, as in other countries, but he does 
not rise high. Cromwell is, perhaps, the only conspicuous exception, and 
it is characteristic of the English that they were so little affected by the 
Cromwellian revolution. Modern Russia was formed by her revolution. 
. France has never bridged the chasm that divides the French national con- 

sciousness, the chasm opened by the French Revolution of 1789. France, 
in 1940, suecumbed to counter-revolution as well as to the Germans, and 


1 Erasmus: ‘The Praise of Folly.” 
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is, to-day, threatened by a kind of Jacobin Risorgimento. The German 
Revolution of 1933 made the Third Realm—and the Second World War. 

In England, the ‘ men possessed ’—like Robespierre, Lenin, Hitler— 
can hardly even begin to rise high. They will be considered ‘ queer,’ they 
will engender more incredulity than credulity. The most they can hope 
for, is to become leaders of sects or factions. They will be constantly 
and instinctively opposed and restrained in exercise of power. 

Our English ideologues are, for the most part, men who do not believe 
anything at all. Except in so far as they help to lower standards of taste 
and to corrupt critical judgment, their influence is small. What they have 
in place of belief is a kind of sentimental materialism, as Baudelaire, 
referring to Heine, called it. Because it expresses the temper of a tired, 
unbelieving class, because its constant appeals to youth reveal its lack of 
youthfulness, because its ideas are without reality and its ay without 
ideas, it cannot be an incentive to action. 

But in Germany, on the other hand, the ideologue has immense power. 
The ideas of Fichte, Treitschke, Lagarde, Haushofer, Rosenberg, Miiller, 
van den Bruck and others, were translated into action, though not always 
the action originally intended. They helped to bring on a series of wars. 

Bismarck made much German history. He engineered the war with 
Austria in 1866 and with France in 1870, and it is to him, above all, that 
Prussia owed her supremacy amongst the German States and Germany 
her supremacy on the European mainland. He was also the greatest of 
German political thinkers. His memoirs are a repository of political 
wisdom, of analysis and reflection, as well as of practical guidance. But, 
being no ideologue, his influence on the German mind is relatively small. 
He is admired but not followed. He believed in God, in Prussia, and in 
the-Monarchy. But these were inward, inherited beliefs. The German 
ideologue, although he borrows from predecessors, is the projector of a new 
form or structure which he would impose upon mankind. He is sure that 
there is something wrong with mankind, with the Germans above all. The 
Germans, indeed, are the lost sheep which must first be rounded up and 
made to rejoin the flock, being kept there by barking Storm Troopers 
and being led to world-conquest by a. bleating bell-wether in uniform. 
What is wrong must be set right. Only the idea can be right and, there- 
fore, the idea must be imposed—first upon the universe (which is easy, 
and can be done in a book or a pamphlet), then upon the naturally docile, 
but hitherto misguided flock—and then upon mankind. That mankind 
will offer resistance, will rally, and will then attack the flock and scatter 
it—this is the recurrent tragedy, this is the deeper‘cause of the German 
Weltschmerz. Weltschmerz is but the tragic sense of mankind’s refusal 
to accept, through failure to appreciate; the Weltanschauung. But this 
tragic sense has, in the German, a terrible obduracy. That is why, the 
endeavour to impose the Weltanschauung, after frustration and a period 
of quiescence, is resumed with even more ardour and determination than 
before. That is why the Germans are preparing the Third World War, 
now that they know they are losing the Second. 
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The Russians, too, have their ideologies—their chief ideology, 
Marxism, they took from the Germans. But the Russians are not 
conquerors by nature, though, like the English, they have achieved great 
conquests. They do not consider themselves superior to the rest of man- 
kind, they do not think in the terms of the Herrenmensch, or of the 
Herrenvolk or Herrenrasse, as the Germans do. They do not want to 
impose their idea. They assume that their idea is what natural man 
desires and that, whatever stands in the way—capitalism above all—is 
artificial and temporary. They believe themselves to be one with all 
mankind. Their purpose is not one of conquest or supremacy, but of 
liberation and salvation. In this respect the Russian ethic resembles the 
Christian ethic more than the German efhic. However much the Russians 
may limit their immediate objectives, and however much they may 
concede to expediency, they regard their ultimate purpose as fixed and 
universal. They believe in world revolution and are working for it still. 
The difference between Stalin and Trotsky is purely tactical, between the 
piecemeal and the simultaneous liberation of all mankind. The end is 
the same. 

The Russians work, as it were, from within, the Germans from above. 
That is why the Russians, when they occupy a foreign country, promote 
disintegration. Their purpose is to destroy the existing and, to them, 
artificial order, and replace it by the classless, which is, to them, the 
natural order. The.Germans interfere with the existing* order only in so 
far as they impose their own order. They make the new ruling class, 
under which the existing classes can continue to exist, although in a 
condition of servitude. 

Those who are both liberators and conquerors have always found those 
whom they intended to liberate, intractable to the point of perversity, not 
wanting to be liberated, not wanting a superimposed order, however 
superior. Different peoples have different ideas of freedom and of the 
social order. Such ideas may differ from one another, and yet all may 
equally be sound or unsound. This will appear plain enough to the 
English, but not to the Gérmans or to the Russians. To them, soundness 
can never come of a balarice or a mixture of divergent ideas. . That is why 
the Germans and the Russians employ propaganda—to convert the 
perverted spirit. And force is used to break that spirit, if it remain 
obdurate. 

We can speak of the German idea, and of the Russian idea, but not of 
the English idea, because the English are not, by nature, ideologues. The 
great ideologies of the Continent have broken on these shores, seeping in 
a little here and there, scattering patches of moisture inland, and some- 
times dimming the atmosphere, but affecting the configuration of the 
landscape hardly at all. Thus it is that we have no Communists and no 
Fascists worth mentioning. This, added to the inestimable advantage of 
having no land frontiers and no Constitution, gives England a privilege 
which makes her an object of love, hatred, envy and emulation throughout 
the world. , 
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There are many English ideas, but no one dominant idea. And this 
is so of each normal Englishman as it is of the English nation as a whole. 
That is why ideologues are hostile to England—her own ideologues 
included. \ 

It is a common error to suppose that ideology is but philosophy under 
another name. If the ideologue has philosophy, he will be at war with 
himself—a war that will not come to an end until his ideology has imposed 
upon his philosophy a shameful peace. It is because the English are not 
ideologues that their underrated philosophy is superior to the overrated 
philosophy of the Germans. All ideologies are by nature polemical, and 
a nation, infatuated by an ideology and, therefore, swayed by an ideologue, 
will make war—war at home (on the Jews, for example), as long as it is 
weak, and war abroad if it is strong. 

It was Pitt who said that England, in his own day, was at war with 
‘an armed doctrine.’ We are at war with an armed doctrine to-day. 
The widespread, almost general, recognition that this is so, has led us to 
assume that the doctrine must be destroyed as well as be disarmed. 
Indeed, there are some who hold that when it is clear that the doctrine 
has been destroyed, the arms can be given back. It is plausible enough 
to argue that sound doctrine should be armed, and that unsound doctrine 
should be disarmed—plausible, but not politic. 

What would, be better—a strong democratic Germany or a weak 

‘Fascist’ Germany ? The answer is, that a strong democratic Germany 
would not remain democratic ; that, even if it did, it might still resort to 
war; and that,a weak Germany cannot be ‘ Fascist.’ National Socialism, 
the German idea of to-day, is the manifestation of highly potent national 
impulses that cannot be destroyed. The ‘armed doctrine,’ which was 
disarmed after Waterloo, was not destroyed. Its potency fluctuated 
from year to year. To-day it threatens France once more. 

The Germans are visionaries—that is to say, they have the capacity 
of seeing the invisible. In this, chiefly, lies their greatness. This vision 
will not be one of invisible aims or invisible conquests, if it can, by effort, 
sacrifice, intrigue, and force, be translated into the visible, the tangible. 
If all hope of realisation is denied, they will remain true visionaries. 
All deeper dreaming is of dreams that can never come true. Mankind’s 
noblest visions—of a Golden Age, of the City of God, of Utopia—are all 
visions of what can never be in this world. They elevate the spirit, they 
deepen the mind, they set lasting standards and establish permanent 
criteria—indeed, they are the only man-created constants that exist. 

They cannot come true because they are true. The endeavour to make 
them come true leads to falsehood and oppression. * It is no accident that 
no dream has been the cause of oppression so tyrannical as the dream of 
impossible freedom translated into reality. The Germans were greatest 
when their dreams could not come true. It was then that they had a 
Goethe—who was not only the greatest German, but the greatest 
European, perhaps the only European in the full sense of that tremendous 
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Western Germany will be held by British and American armies and 
administrators, eastern Germany by Russian. Germany will, therefore, 
be divided as she never was before. She will come under two different 
worlds which -will, because they meet for the first time, seem to be in 
starkest contrast. The Germans will, in time, face a choice or a decision 
with one ultimate purpose—a national unity such as will render them for 
ever indivisible. , 

We do not know as yet how the Russians will administer eastern 
Germany, though it is clear, even now, that their intentions are different 
from those of the Western democracies. 

What we are told of the latter fills us with apprehension. The only 
existing German order is the order maintained by the National Socialist 
Party and, to a limited extent, by the armed forces—though even in 
the armed, forces the Party is strong (in the camps where German 
prisoners of war are interned, members of the Party assume a natural 
leadership which they sometimes exercise with those terroristic methods 
which have made their name so infamous. throughout the world). . To 
maintain order in Germany it will be necessary to collaborate with 
maintainers of present order. Recent experience in Italy has shown that 
where the administration as a whole is Fascist, it is necessary to colla- 
borate with the Fascists. In Germany, the old trade unions disappeared 
long ago. German labour is organised in the Arbeitsfront, a creation of 
the National Socialist. Party. To revive the old trade unions will be as 
futile as it will be°to revive the Social Democracy that made them. 
German Social Democracy perished, never to revive, because it went-down 
ignominiously before inferior numbers. National Socialism, because it 
will have gone down heroically (at least in German eyes), before superior 
numbers, may find revival in the form of national mythical heroic legend, 
a form that may once more acquire an eruptive content. If there is to 
be order in Germany, as there must be, and not in the interest of the 
Germans alone (indeed, they may even find it politic to promote disorder), 
collaboration with the Arbeitsfront—and therefore with National Socialists, 
will be necessary. 

We are told that the Anglo-American administration, known as G5, 
which is now being organised ‘for its tasks in Germany, will have ‘ the 
co-operation of many German civil servants who, though they have been 
outwardly Nazi party members, only joined the party and co-operated 
with the régime in order to keep their jobs.’* These Germans, therefore, 
who have had least constancy, least courage and least principle, are to be 
specially selected for the task of collaborating with the victors in the war 
for freedom, civilisation and principle. Times will be good for traitors 
and turncoats in Germany ! 

We are also told that the Germans will be ‘ re-educated.’ Much has 
been talked and written on this subject, especially by those whose own 
education, in any deeper sense, is shown to be in doubt by this unmindful- 
ness of St. Augustine’s words: ‘magnus tremor est in docente, fratres 

® The Manchester Guardian, May 12th, 1944. 
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‘ mihi’®: words which should be engraved indelibly in the minds of all 
who would educate others. 

Shall we select from amongst German school teachers also, such as 

will have distinguished themselves by their outward obsequiousness and 
their inward disloyalty ? And in what shall we re-educate the Germans ? 
Shall we inflict upon them the sentimental materialism which has such 
@ vogue in our own country ? Shall we go to them braying and Beveridg- 
ing, Wellsing and Joading ? 
ix Do we imagine that we shall destroy National Socialism as a revolu- 
tionary idea by giving them Professor Laski’s reflections on revolution ? 
The National Socialist idea and no other is still the German idea, despite 
impending defeat, or what must seem like impending defeat even to the 
Germans. Of Communism there is little left amongst them—and that 
little is permeated by hostility towards Russia. There is, despite the 
bombing, some regard for England and the English way of living amongst 
the Germans still. But how could such regard survive the attempt, so 
pharisaically and arrogantly conceived, to re-educate a people who are 
first in music, and amongst the first in art and letters, the sciences, and 
in all else that goes to the making of civilisation ; a people, also, who will 
have felt the full educative force of armed retribution for the wrong which 
they themselves have wrought. 

What system of espionage and secret enquiry must we not employ 
to discover what Germans are suited, not by reason of their loyalty but 
their disloyalty, for collaboration in running the railways and re-starting 
factories, and in ‘ re-educating ’ the children? What if there is resistance, 
or obstruction, or evasion, as there will surely be, especially on the part 
of the ehildren? -No doubt the Russians have a way of dealing with 
difficulties of this order—but it is not the English way, nor the American 
way. . 

Weare told that we shall take precautions lest young people in 
Germany ‘ go underground.’ Germans are prepdring to go ‘ underground ’ 
even now—and to take the National Socialist idea with them. An 
* underground movement ’ more formidable than any in Europe to-day is 
being prepared. All Germany will become one gigantic irredenta. The 
National Socialist idea will have augmented glory in German eyes, as the 
one force that could hold the German nation together against a world of 
foes and an overwhelming weight of metal—and as the one force of the 
future. ; 

The peace will be but the signal for new forms of secret warfare, until 
the time when a united Germany strikes again—in a disunited Europe, a 
Europe that holds oppressed millions, for this war threatens to enslave as 
many nations as the last war liberated. The war for which the Germans 
are preparing is the war they proclaim in their propaganda even now. 
This propaganda is not of the present, but it is of the future. It is 
preparing the German people not for this war, but for the next—for the 
war, not only of German, but of European liberation. 

® Enarr. in Ps. L.-13. 
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How are these dangers to be averted or at least assuaged? By 
occupying not as much, but as little of Germany and for as short a time 
as possible. The occupation should be severely limited to one purpose— 
it should be a means (though not the only means) to secure fulfilment of 
the treaty of peace, especially of the terms relating to disarmament. 
There should be as little interference with German internal affairs as 
possible, least of all with education, and the Germans should be left to 
work out their own political system. If the National Socialist idea has no 
“underground movement,’ no ‘illegal army,’ no “secret organisation,’ 
no ‘ assassins’ and no ‘ martyrs,’ because there will be no one to murder 
and no one to inflict martyrdom ; if it has no propaganda of its own 
because there will be no propaganda (masquerading as ‘ re-education ’) 
for it to counteract ; if it has nothing to fight against and nothing to 
fight with, it will be like an explosive in a vacuum—either it will, if 
detonated, explode harmlessly, or it will gradually decompose. Let the 
Germans have as many ideologies as they like—indeed, the more the 
better. In a multitude of doctrines there is safety. There is danger in 
only one. With the Germans, the one doctrine will become an armed 
doctrine, if the hope of rearmament exists. If there is no hope of re- 
armament, there will never be only one doctrine. 

The disarmament of Germany must be prolonged until Europe is 
organised around Germany, until Europe, as an organic wholé, is welded 
together and so much stronger than Germany, that Germany can -be 
securely integrated in the whole. 

The war threatens to become but the senseless mechanical annihilation 
of mass by greater mass. It is losing its political and spiritual purpose. 
With a sound policy on the part of the Allied Powers it could have been 
over and won by now—it was prolonged, not shortened, at Teheran. 

But the peace remains to be won, though the proposals that are 
being made for winning it can, if carried out, hardly fail to lose it. The 
peace cannot be won by a super-state calling itself a new League of 
Nations, by the rule of the ‘ Big Three,’ by ever-increased control, 
planning and centralisation. It can be won only by devolution in large 
countries, by the assured independence of the small countries in regional 
federations, and by a Europe that will be more than a geographical 
expression. 


NOTES ON THE SITUATION 
‘Fovuann’s Foity ’ 


We are told that the Finns are stupid or, at best, obstinate, because 
they do not make peace with Russia. ‘ Finland’s folly ’ is an expression ° 
that appears in headlines and in commentaries throughout the Press, as 
though by a mot d’ordre. We are told, also, that the terms offered by 
Russia are reasonable, or even magnanimous. But when terms less 
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severe, although severe enough, were offered by Russia in March, 1940, 
they were condemned. T'he Times, for example, wrote, on March 14th, 
1940, that : 


‘ The feeling uppermost for Englishmen on reading the terms of the Russo- 
Finnish peace treaty must be one of profound disappointment, that at the end 
of the struggle maintained against enormous odds with epic gallantry, the 
Finnish people should have been forced to yield to Soviet Russia more than they 
were asked to yield before the war began . . . they have shown the whole 
world that a nation imbued with a spirit of liberty and individualism can be 
reckoned man for man against a herd tyrannously goveyped, as superior in 
courage and in fighting capacity as in the arts of civilisttion. . . » Finland 
knows, as she always knew, that little trust can be placed in the word of her 
predatory eastern neighbour.’ 


To-day, The Times talks a different language. 

It will be said that, after all, there is a difference, for Russia was 
aggressor then, whereas Finland has been the aggressor since. It is being 
said with that uniformity which has become characteristic of the British 
Press during the present war. No wonderthat the public believes it. 
Nevertheless, it is not true. 

But not only because the terms offered now are severer than those 
offered, and accepted, in March, 1940, do the Finns refuse them. There 
are other reasons as well. In 1940, when France had fallen, and England 
stood alone, there were, in America and elsewhere, observers by no means 
hostile to this country who held that she could only avert the very worst by 
coming to terms with Germany : that continued defiance would be ° folly’ 
on her part. Those who now speak of ‘ Finland’s folly ’ should remember 
this. It is true that Finland, to-day, is a foe, but it is an obligation to 
recognise ‘ plain heroic magnitude of mind ’ even in a foe, an obligation 
of chivalry that is all the more needful in a war so dastardised by the 
Germans that it can be called the most unchivalrous of wars. 

The terms now offered, and described as magnarffmous even, are more 
lenient in a small way but severer in a big way than those imposed in 1940. 
Finland is asked to surrender Petsamo, her only outlet to the Atlantic. 
For this demand there is no justification, nor is any attempted—not even 
any of those spurious justifications which can be drawn from the facts of 
history and ethnology. Nor can the needs of defensive strategy be urged, 
for who could threaten Russian security so far north ? Finland is also 
asked for in indemnity of £150,000,000, a paralysing burden to lay upon 
a people of less. than 4,000,000, bynature poor, and further impoverished 
by disastrous warfare against 170,000,000. The Russian demands with 
regard to the Finnish seaboard and islands on the Baltic, though more 
lenient than they were last time, nevertheless mean the strangulation of 
Finnish overseas trade, all the more so as she is to be deprived of her 
‘northern outlet. 

But it is not the relative severity of the terms alone that determine 
Finland’s decision to sustain a seemingly hopeless fight. Her ‘folly’ is 
attributed to blindness, to ignorance, also to her alleged ‘ fascism ’ and 
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to the influence of her political and military chief, Marshal Mannerheim. 
But the Finns are a people of clear and steady vision and amongst the 
least ignorant in the world. So far from being ‘ Fascist’ they overcame 
that movement, which bore some resemblance to Fascism, the Lappo 
Movement, not by force but constitutionally. The Finnish Parliament 
was elected in 1939—it therefore represents the electorate more closely 
then our present Parliament. As for Marshal Mannerheim, an impartial 
enquiry into his career reveals him as a man of patriotism, of integrity, of 
foresight and of moderation. Finland’s decision to go on fighting is the 
decision of her sovereign Parliament, of her people. ‘And it will be found 
that whenever the Finnish people had to make decisions, the advice of 
Marshal Mannerheim was always moderation, though never weakness. 

It will be said that, after all, the Finns are cut off from the world and 
they cannot know the consequences of what they are doing. They.know 
only too well—they are well acquainted with the character and methods 
of their mighty neighbour. They would have every inducement to 
compound with him, if by doing so they could secure a reasonable prospect 
of an honourable, independent existence. Those who will listen to the 
broadcasts transmitted by the station of Helsinki will discover, to their 
surprise perhaps, that they have an objectivity which one would expect 
only from neutral stations in wartime. These broadcasts make one thing 
plain—plain to the Finnish public above all—that Germany is losing the 
war. The Finns have no illusions as to the way in which the war is going. 

Why, then, do they go on fighting ? 

When they had made peace in March, 1940, they were not left in peace. 
When Finland’s Foreign Minister, Paasikivi, said to Stalin on March 
12th: ‘ Are you satisfied ?’ and Stalin replied ‘ Yes,’ she believed that, 
having cut her terrible losses, she would at least remain unmolested. But 
Russian troops advanced more rapidly than had been agreed upon when 
they occupied the ceded territories, thus impeding the Finnish evacuation, 
taking much property that was not rightfully theirs, and making prisoners 
of war, although the war was over—prisoners whom they have never 
returned. 

The peace negotiations had been precipitate and the new frontier had 
been but roughly drawn. Profiting by a vagueness which later negotia- 
tions were to have removed, the Russians seized the industrial region of 
Enso. An almost unbroken series of exactions followed which Finland 
was unable to resist.1. On June 14th, 1940, a Finnish civilian aeroplane, 
the ‘ Kalevala,’ was forced down by two Russian aeroplanes. A Russian 
submarine attacked the ‘ Kalevala’ as it lay upon the sea. The inmates, 
including one Swede, one Estonian, two Germans, two Frenchmen, and 
one American, were killed. The diplomatic bags were seized. 

Finland was not allowed to construct defences of her own, although 
Russia had no right to forbid them. Nor was she allowed.to conclude a 
defensive alliance with Norway and Sweden on the basis of the status quo, 


1 Some of these are indicated in The Nineteenth Century and After, March, 1941, pp. 
106-7: 
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although neither Norway nor, Sweden raised any objections. It grew 
clear that the war had not been followed by peace but by war in a new 
form, that Finland must lose her national independence bit by bit. From 
the beginning of 1941 onwards there were constant aerial incursions— 
Russian military aeroplanes flew over Finnish territory eighty-five times, 
military and naval forces crossed into Finnish territory 109 times. 

Germany invaded Russia on June 22nd, 1941. On that same day 
Russian aeroplanes bombed the Aaland Islands, and in the four days 
following bombed ten undefended Finnish cities, inflicting many casual- 
ties. The Russian Government was asked for an explanation but gave ~ 
no answer. On the 26th Finland declared that she would fight.? 

When Germany attacked Russia there was already a state of 
undeclared war between Russia and Finland—a war as unprovoked by 
Finland as her previous war with Russia: When the Finnish army 
crossed their own frontiers into Russia, the evidence of Russian prepara- 
tions for open, offensive warfare were discovered—three railways, twelve 
motor roads, and a number of strategic roads had been built right up to 
the Finnish border. ‘ 

The Atlantic Charter, and other declared principles of the Allied 
Powers, are seen to have no practical validity. The fate of the Baltic 
States and of Eastern Poland under Russian occupation and the lessons 
of her own recent past convince her that there is no alternative except to 
go down fighting or to perish piecemeal. It is the former alternative she 
has chosen—the alternative which the people of England would choose, 
had Finland’s experience been theirs, were they in Finland’s present 
plight. They proved it in 1940. 


THE BATTLE OF THE BALKANS 

The énemy—Germans, Hungarians, Bulgars, Croat Ustachis—have 
been unable to destroy General Mihailovitch, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Yugoslav regular army in the field. But what the enemy have failed 
to-do the British Press and the B.B.C. are trying to do. The pressure 
administered to King Peter of Yugoslavia has for its ostensible purpose 
a change of the present Yugoslav Government. Its real purpose is the 
removal of General Mihailovitch as the leader, under the King, of the 
Serb nation. But there is one difficulty—the Serbs were never more 
united than they are to-day—and they stand united behind the King and 
his Commander-in-Chief. This makes it impossible for the King himself 
—and for any Yugoslav Government—simply to discard Mihailovitch. 
To do so would shake the throne itself, it would be regarded by the Serbs 
as an action undertaken by Great Britain and hostile to themselves. 

The war must be won in the Balkans as well as in Russia and in Eastern 
Europe. And the most powerful ally of the Allies in the Balkans is the 
Serb nation. It offers the biggest military potential in south-eastern 


* The Nineteenth Century and After, March, 1941, p.107. For full details see The Blue- 
White Book, issued byjthe Finnish Government in Swedish. No English translation of this 
important compilation exists. 
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Europe, in a region of primary importance not only in this war but in the 
peace to follow, and in all conflicts, crises and contingencies thereafter. 

Marshal Tito’s forces are certainly stronger now than those of General 
Mihailovitch. . The latter received almost nothing during the more than 
three years of his lonely struggle in the mountains against vastly superior 
numbers and a vastly superior armament, and at present he is receiving 
nothing at all. Arms, ammunition and supplies are being poured into 
Yugoslavia for Marshal Tito. He has the material and moral support of 
Great Britain and is backed, politically, by Russia. No wonder he has a 
following—the wonder is that it is not greater. Not even the Croat 
nation, as a whole, is behind him; nor the Slovene. The Serbs, excépt 
for their few Communists (and even these have begun to waver), are solidly 
against him. 

That this is so has been said before, but it demands repetition, for it 
remains unknown to the British public. The truth about General Mihailo- 
vitch and the devotion he commands in Serbia has been conveyed in 
irrefutable fashion both to Mr. Churchill and to President Roosevelt, for 
both the British and American military representatives who were with 
Mihailovitch in his headquarters know him and the country and have 
reported entirely in his favour (a fact that has been revealed in the 
American Press but not in the British). Not a scrap of evidence that he 
has collaborated with the Germans has been produced. Nevertheless the 
double campaign of vilification and suppression goes on in the British Press. 
Every exploit of Tito’s is publicised, although his communiqués smell of 
the bogus. In a recent communiqué, for example, we are told that Tito has 
‘opened an all-out offensive against the Vardar and Ibar valleys.’* This 
would be a front more than 200 miles in length. And yet, in this ‘all-out’ 
offensive, in which, according to the communiqué, territory was lost and 
retaken and ‘ new territory’ was ‘liberated,’ Tito’s losses ‘ amounted 
to 90 killed or wounded,’ -the German losses to 2,000—surely a singular 
disproportion. Mihailovitch, in his communiqué, relates small, but 
purposeful, exploits, such as the blowing up of bridges and depéts, the 
destruction of railway lines, short engagements with the enemy, and 
sometimes the capture of a town. His military effort is limited because 
he receives no arms and ammunition from abroad, because he cannot 
afford to waste his slender resources, because he will not invite fearful 
reprisals, because he refuses to weaken his greatest asset, namely his 
potential, in anything like an ‘ all-out offensive ’ at the present time. 

The American public is able, through its newspapers, to form a fair 
opinion of events in Yugoslavia. Early this year an American bomber 
made a forced landing in Yugoslavia. A Bulgarian detachment, sent out 
to capture the crew, was defeated by a foree of regulars under Mihailo- 
vitch.4 The incident received full publicity in the American Press. In 
April a British bomber crashed in the Danube, not far from Belgrade. 
Two of the crew swam ashore. They, too, were saved by Mihailovitch, 

8 The Sunday Times, May 14th, 1944. 
« The Nineteenth Century and After, March, 1944, pp. 110-11. 
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who communicated their names to the British authorities. On the night 
from May 7th to the 8th, a British aeroplane was brought down by the 
enemy near Bor, in eastern Serbia. Four of the crew, two of them 
British and two Canadian, came down by parachute. They are now safe 
with Mihailovitch. So far these incidents have received no mention in the 
British Press. 

Much publicity has been given to the alleged bullying of Jews in 
the Polish army. Towards the end of April, fifty-two Hungarian 
Jews were being taken under escort of a German detachment to do 
forced labour in the copper mines at Bor. General Mihailovitch received 
information that they were on the way. He engaged the Germans, 
defeated them, killing twelve, and saved forty-nine of the Jews (three 
were killed in the battle). This incident, too, has been passed over in 
silence by the British Press and the B.B.C., though it has been published 
(with the names of the rescued Jews) in America. The rescued Jews are 
at Mihailovitch’s headquarters and are, with other Jews under him, to 
form a special Jewish battalion. It should be difficult, after this, to 
accuse Mihailovitch of anti-semitism (his doctor and his cook are Jewish, 
by the way). 

These, and other incidents, which have happened hundreds of miles 
apart, show the extent and the efficiency of Mihailovitch’s organisation. 
It is strong, even in Belgrade itself. His small army is everywhere in 
Serbia. The potential can operate anywhere at any moment. When 
the time comes for a general rising this potential will operate. Without 
it there can be no general rising But it cannot operate except under the 
legitimate authority of the King and his Commander-in-Chief. A 


mistaken policy, misapprehension with regard to the nature of events in 
the Balkans and political prejudice—these are the reasons why pressure © 


is being applied to King Peter of Yugoslavia, why the Press and wireless 
are boosting Tito while they boycott Mihailovitch. It is poor preparation 
for the coming Battle of the Balkans ! 


PostscRIPT 


At the time of writing (May 22nd) the pressure upon King Peter to 
change his Government is greater than ever. He himself has been 
isolated and, although but twenty years old, he now has to make deci- 
sions that may determine the future of his country and of the throne. 
His Government is still recognised de jwre—but not de facto: The young 
King is absolutely alone. 

What is the purpose of this pressure ? It is to destroy the middle link 
in the vital chain that connects the throne with the Yugoslav people, 
especially the Serbian people. That link is Mihailovitch. It is to be 
replaced by another link—Tito. But meanwhile the case against Mihailo- 
vitch has collapsed, though the collapse is hot public. On the other hand, 
Tito’s pretensions appear to be more and more spurious. But it is hard 
to revise a mistaken policy once that policy has acquired a certain 
momentum. To admit the mistake which has been made with regard 
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to Mihailovitch and Tito would be to admit that the Sentai and 
almost the whole daily Press and the B.B.C., have been consistently in 
the wrong. The public would realise that facts relating to Mihailovitch 
and affecting the whole Balkan situation have for many months past 


_been suppressed by a kind of silent conspiracy. The most recent of 


these facts is that Mihailovitch’s regulars have just captured the towns 
of Bjelopolje, Berane, Mojkovats, and Andrjevitsa in the Sandjah—as 
far as we are aware, there is no mention of this fact in any English news- 
paper. It would also become clear that grave injustice has been done 


‘ to one man, Mihailovitch, whose foresight, valour and patriotism have 


been proved beyond the possibility of refutation. 

So far the pressure brought to bear upon the King has not been 
successful. There may be changes in the Yugoslav Government. But, 
thanks to the King’s strength of character and grasp of principle, the 
middle link in the vital chain is holding still. There is no other that could 


replace it. 
Tue Eprror. 


FAIR COMMENT 


Mort War Memorits ? 


Last month the Royal Society of Arts arranged a London sinha 
on war memorials, The aim of the conference might well have been 
negative : how to suppress war memorials, not how to duplicate or mul- 
tiply them. Nothing yet convinces us that what remains of this troubled 
century will manage to extricate itself from wars. As it staggers on its 
way, it may be afflicted, therefore, by rows of memorials, lined up, in 
successive commemorations, along thousands of villages and towns. We 
do not want these grim avenues of bronze and stone. The designers and 
sculptors had their chance last time and missed it; with the_result that 
many charming towns are now disfigured by bawling mznads and other 
symbolical figures, attitudinising over a victory that did not save us from 
another war. Lady Oxford’s suggestion that open spaces, secured for 
health and recreation, would make the only tolerable form of memorial 
is entirely reasonable and should be heeded. Such dedicated parks or 
gardehs will be, first, beautiful, secondly, more enduring than monuments 
of brass exposed, as unregretted objects, to the not impossible bombs of 
the future. 

Wao sarp Waar ? 

A sport which is becoming tedious and might therefore be voluntarily 
discontinued, is the recriminatory game of reminding political adversaries 
of the sort of thing they said during the years or months immediately 
preceding the war. These sayings, thése predictions, admittedly lacked 
judgment. Did one of our “heroes praise the humane disposition of a 
Mussolini ? Did a newspaper proprietor declare that the word of a Hitler 
could be trusted ? Did another repeat a soporific incantation, in the Coué 
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manner, to the effect that there would be no war, this year, next year, 
third year, ever? Yes, and alas, many of them said that sort of thing. 
When reminded of it now, they. bring counter-accusations. Did not their 
accusers say things equally foolish—for example, that we must disarm.? 
If true, that merely proves, under a logical fallacy, that two sets of persons 
made distinct fools of themselves. Indeed some persons are still saying 
that sort of thing. One of them, a former Lord Chancellor, who exhibits 
the great lawyer’s usual political silliness, in as great a degree as his 
successor in high office, was crushingly refuted by Lord Vansittart, in the 
Manchester Guardian of April 15th, 1944, in regard to the policy of 
appeasement. Let the wrangle about ‘ who said what’ now conie to an 
end, unless, as in the instance just quoted, the false prophets repeat their 
imbecilities.- In that case their remarks may become a renewed theme of 
political controversy and the-dreary round of detailed refutation may have 
to be resumed. 
Tue InvisIsLE Tax 

Sir John Anderson has not been sufficiently congratulated upon a 
mystery item in his first Budget : the imposition of a tax which does not 
exist and which therefore nobody will pay. What a rush for O.P. (or 
Old Price) cigarettes before that day in April ; for gin, amongst the rich 
or extravagant ; for nearly unprocurable whisky ! And for beer—‘ bound 
to go up.’ Nothing happened. Yet something seemed to happen: 
namely, an extra penny per degree of gravity per standard barrel of beer. 
Nobody minded or minds. Even brewery shares have not suffered. This 
form of taxation, thus unobtrusively initiated, should surely form an 
agreeable financial precedent. Tax something nobody can see. Then 
(as in hunt-the-slipper) spend the rest of the financial year wondering 
what has become of the tax. ? 


AcaDEMy SALES 


. A big-selling Royal Academy this year; -for the 176th Summer 
Exhibition. We were told, so early as the close of the Private View Day 
last month, that a veteran R.A. had captured £1,450 in a few hours. 
During the first week I found the price list liberally marked with the stamp 
sold, as I glanced through it, with thoughts of a pleasant water-colour 
which happily was not sold. Comparatively few people, I fear, closely 
examine the water-colour rooms. The other rooms seem to be benefiting 
by a boom.- Why not? The- Academy is well advertised. There is 
nothing much to buy in Piccadilly outside. There is: money (of an 
inflated sort) to spend. There are no coupons for pictures. A difficulty 
will be the problem of transport to the purchasers’ homes. Also, there 
is a danger that some of these vivid targets may be bombed. Many of 
them shine with a high visibility. 


Too Large anp Loup 


That is one impression fixed upon a perhaps war-sick vision by our 
dear old Academy in 1944. Everything is so sharply overstated, so 
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‘brilliant, so emphatic—from the firm, assertive portraits (old style) to the 


new, but not very new, style of last year’s elected A.R.A. Mr. Wadsworth, 
who adds to the glamour-or clamour of the occasion by contributing two 
assortments of marine objects: flaming floats, beaming buoys that 
startle, disjoined, in a near-surrealist detachment. Add to these the 
shining ‘ war records,’ which, as records, are certainly not obliged to be 
also works of art. They are merely bright representations of romanticised 
episodes, cleaned of horror and blood. I confess that I heartily detest 
the humbug of these official idealisations. And one turns, with a sense 
of relief, to such things as the sober, early Gertler portrait of the artist’s 
mother, bought, with unusual discrimination, by the Chantrey Bequest ; 
while nobody will neglect two John ‘ masterpieces "—of their kind. 
Prevalent distortion and sheer ugliness, all about, may suggest, by refrac- 
tion, that there is an increasing grotesqueness, as of the caricaturist, in 
Mr. John’s sardonic insight. The eyes of his models are terribly alive. 
Those of his Dr. Craster (Bodley’s Librarian), exhibit a gleam that weirdly 
suggests (as does the head generally) a remote relationship with Lord 
Keynes. His General Sir Bernard Montgomery, K.C.B., D.S.O., will, no 
doubt, become the portrait of the year—at least, for military reasons, we 
hope so. ‘Monty’ suffers here a furtive attenuation, a shrinkage. 
Never before had I realised that a course of prolonged puffing cannot 
secure a great man from wilting into an almost pitiable emaciation. 


Rest FROM War WorkK 


Who is war-weary ? Who longs for the sight of a blue bay enclosed - 
by white cliffs, whereon the seamews hover with their shrill cries ? Do 


’ we recall memories, before the-deluge, of streams winding across meadows, 


of ‘ brooklets scarce espied ’ in the June woods ? No: we do not admit 
dreams so damaging to the war effort. Yet it is not our fault if we are 
occasionally reminded of such sites or sights by the hotel advertisement 
and guest-house notices that tempt us from our labours and urge us to 
make ourselves fit for further efforts. These advertisements are not 
unpatriotically.phrased. They do not say, ‘Come to us, and let the 
whole blanked business be blanked.’ They say, they ask: ‘ Have you a 
week’s leisure from your war-work ? Come to the lakes, the hills, the 
mountains.’« And they add that you can get there and stay there from, 
say, £10 to £15 a week. That word from is important. It may mean a 
small back bedroom with a rattling window carefully excluded from a 
view of the healing mountains, hills, meadows and lakes. 


WHERE TO FIND PEACE 


One of the most famous of travel agencies recently sent me its list of - 
‘inclusive arrangements from Lendon,’ designed to entice all the rich, 
but war-weary. The pink paper has two pages; it is no longer what it 
used to be—no longer a bulky booklet with pictures. About half of. it 
has now been effaced by the invasion-area prohibition, applied to certain 
South Coast resorts. Exactly twenty hotels, hostels and guest-houses 
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must by now be exaptied out of one barred town, famous for its winter 
gardens, its arthritic invalids, and its classical concerts. And yet it may 
be that the escapists have missed little. -Bombs have a way of falling 
upon select retreats. And, in these days, one wonders whether any place 
can offer the peace that we suppose to have existed before the aeroplanes 
traversed the tree-tops in the wood ; before the telephone called us out of 
gardens to respond to ldcal cackle ; before the lorries cut off our toes as we 
meditated in winding lanes. To many, on recent rural visits, country life 
must have resounded as a rumpus of ‘ civilised’ tumult. For quiet, just 
now, take some bombed district of placid London. Even the birds seem 
to recognise that the time has come to migrate to big wounded cities for 
the tranquillity that has forever left the countryside. 


Tue QuirtEst Book 


Regret for the vanished peace of many old English villages may drive 
us to seek a form of nostalgic delight in the literature that recalls rural 
days before the more violent of the machines had succeeded in ruining 
the roads and polluting the air. The Brains Trust of the B.B.C. might 
add to its discussions concerning ‘ best ’ books—best for soldiers, best for 
desert islands, best for expectant mothers—a competition or recommenda- 
tion for the quietest book in English. I should vote, without hesitation, 
for Gilbert White’s Selborne, which I have been re-reading in the charming 
original 4to volume of 1789. White is never disturbed in mind, as were 
his successors, a century later: the more meditative, the mystical W. H. 
Hudson; or Richard Jefferies whose troubled heart palpitated in rhapso- 
dical murmurs. There is no mysticism in White’s observation of Nature ; 
merely a ‘ natural piety.” The movement of his researches is as slow as 
that of his celebrated tortoise. For ‘a work that professes never to lose 
sight of utility,’ he writes to this informant or to that, content sometimes 
to get no reply : for instance, to a friend ‘ a sea-chaplain in the late war,’ 
desiring him to ‘look into his minutes with respect to birds that settled on 
their rigging during their voyage up or down the channel.’ Vague indica- 
tion! There is a refreshing absence of method in all this, as the drowsy 
afternoons pass over the good man’s vicarage. There is a leisureliness 
about the book, as gentle as the gracious attitudes of the grand folk who 
stand contemplating Selborne from the wooded hill in the fokling frontis- 
piece of the first edition. What would Gilbert White have said of the roar 
round Hampshire villages to-day ? One never knows. He might have 
‘ vastly ’ enjoyed it as providing further opportunities of aerial observa- 
tion. One day a friend brought * three swivel guns ’ to raise echoes in 
the woods. The repercussions delighted hearers on the Hanger and at 
the Hermitage. It was as if‘ all the beeches were tearing up by the roots.’ 
Gilbert found that the responsive din had a fine effect upon the imagina- 
tion. Perhaps he, too, liked a noise. ‘Perhaps.he was so beautifully 
quiet, not by choice, but by necessity. 

RICHARD JENNINGS. 
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HOW STRANGE IT IS... 


How strange it is to find, 
After long winter in the wood, 
The woodland flower beneath the tree. 


How strange it is to feel 
The heart return in flowering mood, 
That should be turning to the mind. 


How strange and filled with pam ~ 
Is that crazed heart, whose second birth 
Is challenge to mortality. 


How strange a blasphemy . 
It is; and yet I feel the earth 
Forgives, for lo! it sends me rain. 
L. AARONSON. 


SERVICE IN CHESTER CATHEDRAL 


MavveE light within, as if,the lilac tree 
Had shaken its new colour through the day 
To dye the stone and double melody. 


Oh! It is the Spring and I can pray 
With resurrection in my body’s lift 
To all: to blood and sun and Him away 


Amongst His own infinities, where drift 
The wing-willed angels in the ease of love. 
Lord! Let them look towards me with their gift 


Of single gense where all, fulfilled, can prove 
Itself one being, colour in light and sound, 
And all like contemplation from above. 


And let their sun-steeped wings renew my ground 
With dewdrops like laburnum. Let me be 
Imagined for a while amongst the crowned. 


L. AARONSON. 


COMPANY LAW REFORM 


(‘For tHe Pusiic INTEREST ’) 


Ar the hearings of the Committee set up ‘to consider and report what 
major amendments are desirable in the Companies Acts of 1929, and, in 
particular, to review the requirements prescribed in regard to the forma- 
tion and affairs of companies and the safeguards afforded for investors 
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and for the public interest,’ one particular contention regularly crops up 
in the evidence. The contention is that in return for the privileges 
conferred by the State, companies are under a corresponding obligation 
to make concessions in such matters as publicity of accounts. Under 
existing law private companies; for example, need not make or file a 
statutory report, nor_hold a statutory meeting; they need not file a 
statement in the form of a balance sheet, and preferred shareholders and 
debenture holders do not have a right to receive and inspect balance 
sheets and auditors’ and other reports. When the question of amending 
these provisions in the direction of greater publicity is raised before the 
Committee, the ‘argument in favour of increased stringency of the law 
often runs on the following lines. ‘ Private companies are getting extra 
privileges in some ways, and they ought to give at least as much informa- 
tion as the public companies.’ ‘The State has given the company the 
protection and the privilege of limited liability ; and the proprietors have 
chosen to apply for and enjoy that privilege. Do you not think that makes 
the public interest a little larger?’ ‘We do not want to expose the 
private affairs of people, but we do feel that they ought to pay something 
for the privilege of being limited in their liability.’ Some witnesses either 
‘submit or support this contention: others reject the proposal for dis- 
closure of accounts, but purely on the point of expediency and not as a 
challenge to the quid pro.quo argument. Indeed these opponents recognise 
and acknowledge the ‘ privilege,’ and actually use the fact that great 


advantage has been taken of it as a proof that it was desirable, and that. 


the law needs no amendment in respect of it. 

This privilege argument deserves examination, since it has an interest- 
ing historical background, and also because, as will be argued later in this 
paper, it is the wrong approach not only to this problem but to social 
problems in general. It raises the whole question of the nature and 
function of government, and involves a consideration of the vital if 
nebulous concept expressed in the phrase ‘ fog the public interest.’ 

For the historical record it is convenient to go back to the year 1856 
when an Act, subsequently embodied in the consolidating Act of 1862, 
the Magna Carta of corporate enterprise, conferred general freedom of 
incorporation on business associations. The essential principle of the 
1856 -Act was that any seven or more people, associated for any lawful 
purpose, by subscribing their names to a Memorandum of Association, 
could become an incorporated company with or without limited liability. 
. This general freedom has prevailed up to to-day, and it is pertinent 
therefore to examine the spirit in which the original measure was con- 
ceived. For this we cannot do better than interpret it in thé words of Sir 
Robert Lowe who, in spite of the fact that three official Commissions in 
the previous five years had pronounced against any vital change in the 


law, fairly drove the measure on to the statute book in one of the most 


outstanding Parliamentary performances of all times. The social philo- 
sophy of this protagonist of company freedom will emerge in the following 
quotations, but it can be said at once that it lay precisely in this, that no 
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ops up privilege was involved but, on the contrary, a matter of rights. It was not 
vileges even a question of conferring new rights, but of restoring rights that were 
igation |~ inherent all along. Ifthe question of privilege came in at all, the measure 
Under |~ entailed the abolition of the privilege which prevailed as long as general 
‘ file a freedom of incorporation was deniéd, and incorporation was confined to 
; file a special cases. 


rs and “I come now to another subject, liberty of incorporation. It is usual 
valance to say that as these Companies come to the Legislature for favours and 
ending privileges we have a right to impose upon them what terms we choose— 
yre the that we can make them submit to whatever restrictive laws we like. Now 
he law I protest against the use of the word privilege in such a case as this. In 
;extra | matters of commerce and exchange, of buying and selling and of contract 
Sorisé- it is impossible that under a just Government there can be any privilege. 
ny the All associations ought to be equal before'the law and there can be no 

greater injustice than for a Government to ask for any undue exactions 
's have fr ciae ; 

om any association on the one hand, or to give to any of them advantages 

makes , above their fellows on the other. But there is no privilege. A partnership 
ae the with many members ought to be considered in the light of an individual 
thing and it is for the advantage of the public that the incorporation takes 
: either co place.’ , 
or dis- | And this on the specific point of limited liability. 
. a ‘TI now-propose to show that the fact of a company being established 
ee on the principle of limited liability,does not favour the case in favour of 
» great restraints and safeguards. What I said of corporations may be applied 
id that. - to companies with limited liability. It is not a question of privilege, if 
° anything it is a right, and upon that’ground we gave assent to the Act of 
terest- last session. The principle is the freedom of contract, and th®right of 
in this -unlimited association—the right of people to make what contracts they 
. social please on behalf of themselves whether those contracts may appear to the 
re and Legislature beneficial or not; as long as they do not commit fraud or 
rital if | otherwise act contrary to the general policy of the law. It is easy to make 
6? anything a privilege. Any right the essence of which is denied becomes a 


privilege, the very term privilege arising from the negation of a natural 


Sr Tight. The process is this: it begins with prohibition, then becomes a 
; privilege and last of alla right. Till 1825 the law prohibited the formation 
lom of of Joint Stock Companies. From that time to the present time it has 
of the |. been a privilege, but we now propose to recognise it as a right. So with 
lawful limited liability ; at first it was prohibited. Then came the statute of 
iation, the Ist Vict. which gave the Board of Trade power to relax the law in 
vbility. certain cases, and lastly the Act of last Session extended the privilege but 
rtinent }-: still imposes restrictions. 
is con- We propose now to take our stand upon the only firm foundation on 
3 of Sir ' which the law can be placed—the right of individuals to use their own 
‘ons in property and to make such contracts as they please, to associate in what- 
in the ever form they think best and to deal with their neighbours on such terms 
ciel as may be satisfactory to both parties.’ 
philo- I am arguing, declared Lowe, in favour of human liberty. 
lowing ‘ You begin by encroaching upon natural liberty and in order to make 


hat no -4 that encroachment effective you must proceed to an utter deprivation of 
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liberty, until to carry out your principle logically you will have to take the 
whole managément of these companies out of the hands of the redple to 
whom it belongs and vest it in the Board of Trade or some other branch of 
the~Government.’ 


Here we have the apotheosis of the doctrine of natural rights, a Whig 
doctrine pushed to its extreme in the fifties, in complete disregard of the 
utilitarian contention expressed by Jeremy Bentham that ‘ natural rights 
is nonsense on stilts.’ Room must be found for one further quotation 
summing up a whole social philosophy and its application. 


‘I would observe that if any honourable gentleman thinks that in this 
measure Her Majesty’s Government has gone too far in leaving men to 
their individual will and wishes, and has done in the way of Government 
interference too little, I hope he will remember this—that among all the 
Governments that ever existed in the world probably there never has 
been one which erred on the side of giving too much freedom to commerce. 
. . . When the political economists say laissez-faire they do not mean to 
say “ Leave all matters to blind chance ; let everything go on as it may.’® 

* What they mean by laissez-faire is that we are not to intervene with 
human laws where other laws so much wiser already exist. Man, Sir, with 
his free will, his caprices and his errors is as much under the rule and 
government of a natural law as the planet.in its orbit, or as water, which 
always seeks its level. These laws, planned by Infinite sagacity, have the 
power of correcting and compensating errors—one extreme invariably 
producing another—dearness producing cheapness, and cheapness dear- 
ness ; and thus the great machine of society is constantly kept oscillating 
to its centre. These laws are not made by a House of Commons; and 
befere any Legislature steps in and attempts to correct them it would be 
well that it should consider whether any Legislature can interfere. and 
devise a better code than that which was framed before the first rude 
essays of mankind to mould their collective will into a law. Who would 
have imagined that a state of society resting on the most uflimited and 
unfettered freedom of action, where everything may be supposed to be 
subject to free will and arbitrary discretion,-would tend more to the 
prosperity and happiness of man than the mature decrees of senates and 
States.? These are the wonders of the science of political economy and 
we should do well to profit by the lesson which that science has taught. 
That lesson is this: To interfere with and abridge men’s liberty and to 
undertake to do for them what they can do for themselves is really lulling 


their vigilance to sleep, and depriving them of that safeguard which | 


Providence intended for them, and helping fraudulent men to mislead 
and delude them.’ 


There’s richness for you! Right or wrong, it expresses a faith, and I 
commend a study of Robert Lowe’s life for an example of the industry, 
vigour and integrity inspired by such a faith.!. It provides the grand clue to 


1 A. Patchett Martin: Life of Viscount Sherbrooke. 2 vols, 8vo., 1893. 

One wistfully conjures up the vision of Bobby Lowe driving the Education Bill through 
the present House of Commons. The larruping it recently received from the Prime Minister 
would have seemed mild in comparison. As an academic person I am thankful that he 
isn’t about now to see that the community gets value for its money. 
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the social and economic history of a large part of the nineteenth century. 
Alas, we have no longer that assurance about the intentions and the 
workings of Providence, although we may fairly plead that there was 
some contemporary disagreement about interpretations even at that time. 
For McCulloch, an opponent of the general grant of limited liability, also 
thundered with divine authority. 

‘In the scheme laid down by Providence for the government of the 
world there is no shifting or narrowing of responsibilities, every man being 
personally answerable for all his actions. Byt the advocates of limited 
responsibility proclaim in their superior wisdom that the scheme of 
Providence may be advantageously modified, and that debts and obliga- 
tions may be contracted which the debtors, » thong they have the means, 
shall not be bound to discharge.’ 


Thus both sides had aces up their sleeves put there by the Almighty. 
Brougham was being very mundane and uninspired when he contented 
himself with declaring that limited liability was contrary to the whole 
spirit and genius of English law, and contrary to the genius and spirit of 
the Constitution. 

What have we to say about all this in an age when we have every 
reason to doubt whether laws planned by an Infinite sagacity suffice to 
keep the great machine of society constantly oscillating to its, centre ? 
The oscillations in the early nineteen-thirties may have taken place 
around some centre, but they have created a lively interest in remedies 
for economic sea-sickness. 

Of course Lowe was quite wrong in his argument. Society does not 
operate in an open field of natural liberty but in a framework of customs, 
laws and institutions which are man-made. It does not automatically 
find its own level. The analogy with water and with planets in their 
orbits is a false one. Lowe was really arguing about freedom of action 
within the law of incorporation, a law which did not descend from Sinai, 
was not something sacrosanct and immutable, but the handiwork of 
human beings. It is the confusion between the principle of the freedom 
of the market and the problem of the framework within which that 
market operates which has bedevilled our social thinking up to to-day. 
There is some truth in the contention of Walter Lippmann that liberalism 
came to a dead end precisely at the point in the middle of the nineteenth 
century when the general right of incorporation was granted. It was 
then in his view that we were started on the road to collectivism. Cer- 
tainly the Liberal Party of this country has been carried along that road 
and is still drifting along it in a bewildered fashion, because of its confusion 
about the nature and meaning of free enterprise.* 

It cannot be sufficiently emphasised that consideration of these social 
and economic problems of a democratic community covers two fields of 
discourse. There is the principle of the freedom of the market, and 
secondly the problem of the legal framework appropriate to the effective 


2 I elaborated this point in an article on ‘ Laissez Faire ’ in the November 1943 issue of 


The Nineteenth Century. 
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working of the system of markets and private property. -And the second 
of these, as the term framework implies, embraces the first. There is not, 
as Walter Lippmann pointed out, a realm of freedom in which the exchange 
economy. operates and, apart from it, a realm of law where the State has 
jurisdiction. The whole exchange economy works inside a ring of customs, 
laws, and institutions, and the customs, laws, and ihstitutions, private and - 
. public, are pertinent to the whole exchange economy and must be con- 
sidered together. All the eloquence about natural liberty and natural 
rights, however pertinent it may be in respect of access to and movement 
within the markets, is irrelevant in the matter of the framework. Lowe 
himself prescribed legislative interference to secure the greatest publicity 
to the affairs of companies. His expressed policy was ‘ to allow them all 
to come into existence and when difficulties arise to arm the courts with 
sufficient powers to check extravagance or roguery in the management of 
companies. That is the only way in which the Legislature should interfere, 
with the single exception—a very essential one—of giving the greatest 
- publicity to the affairs of such companies that every one may know on 
what grounds he is dealing.’ 

Now that was not the pure milk of natural liberty out of which derives 
the doctrine of freedom of contract, according to which one announces to 
the world that a corporative business has been started with a capital of 
£10,000, that this is the sum at stake and no further liability is entailed, 
that people are free to deal or not to deal with the business on those terms 
as they please, and that interference from the State or anyone else is not 
called for and will not be brooked. Under a system of pure natural rights 
one could call for subscriptions to a project ‘ the nature of which shall be 

- revealed hereafter,’ and Lowe’s prescription for the greatest publicity 
would be an encroachment, an undue exaction and an affront to Provi- 
dence. When he conceded ‘ The State ought to offer its aid to authenticate 
the amount of capital and to audit and certify their annual balance sheet 
and as the evading of this authentication would be a sign of fraud, I see 
no objection to making it compulsory,’ he punctured all his rhetoric about 
laws framed by Infinite sagacity and a code superior to the rude essays 
in legislation of mankind. When he claimed the authority of political 
economy he was talking of a distorted political economy which was a 
debased version of classical doctrine. It is true that his qualifications - 
were’ conceived in the interests of shareholders and creditors—only in 

" one passage in the above quotations does he touch on the real issue, the 
advantage of the public—and it is true that subsequent reforms have 
been mainly concerned with the same relatively narrow interests, but the 
fact remains that, from the start, freedom of incorporation for business 
enterprises has operated within a framework of State regulation supple- 
menting institutional and other checks. Lowe may have been right, and 

tnd probably was right, in assuming that in his time only a small measure of 

; regulation was calléd for—the great industrial and commercial expansion 
which ensued over the rest of the century is an argument for this—but 
the question now is and always has been what changes in the framework 
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of regulation are required with the passage of time. ‘ Having given 
them a pattern,’ said Lowe in 1855, ‘ the State leaves them to manage 
their own affairs, and has no desire to force on these little republics any 
particular constitution.’ We are now confronted with a situation in 
which some of these little republics have emerged as great feudal industrial 
empires, and this is just one of the developments upon which decisions 
have to be taken ‘ for the public interest.’ And the decision is not reached 


by arguing that Freedom of Contract out of Natural Rights requires that a 


company should be allowed to hold the shares of another company which 
\in turn holds the shares of another company and so ad infinitum, and 
nothing can or should be done about it. This was not ordained by 
Providence before the first rude essays of mankind to mould their collective 
will into a law : on the contrary it is the later refined essays in man-made 


_ legislation which have helped to bring it to pass. In any case, pending 


the final revelation of the inscrutable ways of Providence in the cinema 
industry the President-of the Board of Trade is well advised to send for 
Mr, Rank and to set up a Company Law Amendment Committee, whose 
recommendations may incidentally provide for greater illumination on 
the activities of the Metropolis and Bradford Trust ‘for the public 
interest.’ 

But it would be lamentable if the doctrine of natural rights were 


--merely replaced by the argument about privileges and the quid pro quos 


to be exacted in return. The chief result of the privilege argument would 
be to resuscitate the natural rights claim, and to provoke an interminable 
metaphysical discussion. Is a facility a privilege if it is open to all ? 
Robert Lowe would come into his own again. The operative phrase in 
the terms of reference of the Company Law Amendment Committee is 
‘for the public interest.’ Indeed it would make for economy and logic 
if future terms of reference for any: such enquiry were confined to the 
simple question ‘ What changes in the —— Acts are desirable in the 
public interest ?’ References to safeguards for investors, etc., are not 
parallel to, but subsidiary to, the public interest. They are subsumed i in 
this concept and need not be made explicit. 

What the privilege approach leads to can be learned from the evidence 
to date. Since the case for regulation derives from the privilege, the 
surrender of the privilege would rule out the case for regulation. This is 
precisely what is being urged and conceded. It has already been suggested 
several times that the private company should be given the option of 
becoming an unlimited private company so as to avoid filing its accounts.® 
It can be pointed out right away that this would not cover the issue since 


8 Extracts from Minutes of Evidence :— 

‘A suggestion was made . . . to allow the company so to speak to get out of any 
liability, which might in the future be imposed, to file accounts if it was prepared to turn’ 
itself into »m unlimited company.’ 

‘ Would it assist if we allowed a moratorium during which the private company which 
did not wish to be subject to the obligation of filing its accounts, could convert itself into 
an unlimited liability company thus retaining the benefits of incorporation and losing those 
of limited liability ? ’ 


e 
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the advantages of incorporation would still remain a privilege. If limited 
liability and transferability of shares are privileges, so is the endowment 
of corporate status. But we can meet this objection with the proposal 
that if a company reverts to the partnership status it becomes immune 
from such regulations as prescribe, for example, the compulsory return 
and publication of accounts. But if this meets the privilege argument it 
emphatically does not conform to the ‘ for the public interest ’ require- 
ment. The privilege approach breaks down on this. It may be for the 
public interests that the accounts of partnerships, or at least of all large 
partnerships, should be disclosed. The corporate status is irrelevant to 
this issue, and a fortiort so are any concomitant advantages associated 
with the corporate status, call them rights, privileges, concessions, 
facilities or what you will. What is in the public interest ? The witnesses 
who have conceded the privilege argument but have gone on to assert 
that nevertheless the affairs of a private company are not of public 
interest are not being illogical, but they are probabty being wrong. These 
witnesses have contended ‘ that the public has no interest in the private 
company since they are not being asked to buy its shares, that’ the issue 
of capital and loan capital by a private company is entirely a domestic 
concern, that there is no call or necessity to interfere with this domestic 
matter, and that the essence of the existence of a private company is the 
private character of its activities.’ One witness was bold or naive enough 
to use the following illustration. ‘Take some of the leading firms in the 
City of London : they are private companies.” I am thinking of what are 
called merchant bankers—why should they be under an obligation to file 
their balance sheets? Their affairs are of no interest but to those who 
are dealing with them.’ The affairs of a merchant banker of no public 
interest ! Shades of 1932 and the Standstill Agreements, to say nothing 
of the ‘hot’ money peregrinations which followed! I throw up my 
hands and raise my eyebrows in print. 

Does the joint stock company form of organisation of to-day make for 
the reduction or the enhancement of scarcity ? Does it make for a more 
or less economic employment of the national resources ? Does it make 
for greater or lesser inequality in the distribution of the national product ? 
Does it make for greater or lesser instability in the economic system ? 
This is the sort of question which requires examination for the public 
interest. It is not a question of deciding whether transferability of shares 
is a privilege or a right and then acting upon the decision, but of examining 
a situation which moved that profound critic and observer Lord Keynes, 
to remark with apparent exasperation: ‘The spectacle of modern 
investment markets has sometimes moved me towards the conclusion 
that to make the purchase of an investment permanent and indissoluble, 
like marriage, except by reason of death or other grave cause, might be a 
useful remedy for our contemporary evils.’ Such questions of course 
raise enormous issues, and the Committee can legitimately plead that its 
enquiry does not embrace the whole social and economic system. But 
what I am arguing here relates not so much to the scope as to the stand- 
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point of the enquiry, and that can be nothing other than what is implied 
in the term ‘ for the public interest.’ ¢ 

There is one particular danger about the privilege approach. It is a 
sinister link with some of the planning schemes of to-day which envisage 
the conferment of privileges on sectional interests in return for obligations 
assumed. I have referred more than once in this magazine to this aspect 
of planning. Give an interest a monopoly privilege and it will guarantee 
certain services in return. Give the building industry the privilege of 
fixing prices and regulating entry into the industry, and it will guarantee 
a damp course in every house and the elimination of the major evils of 
jerry-building. The answer is that the public interest is not a matter for 
bargairiing, and that ‘the framework of regulation is a unilateral decision 
of the community, of which the building industry is a part. Remove the 


. speed limit and we guarantee to fit four-wheel brakes. Oh, no! After 


due consideration, and consultation with representatives of the motorists, 
cyclists, pedestrians, police and any other particular interests, the com- 
munity through its democratic institutions may decide to impose a speed 
limit and to require the fitting of four-wheel brakes. Nothing is more 
commendable than the efforts of the Automobile Association and the 
Royal Automobile Club to induce careful and courteous driving on the 
part of their members. Indeed, these efforts are in themselves part of 
the institutional framework inside which freedom of traffic operates. 
But they are not a case for barggining with the rest of the community. 
The Company Law Committee may decide that in the public interest 
company directors’ meetings should be opened with prayer, but it must 


, not associate its recommendation directly with a proposal to give com- 


panies a special supplementary depreciation allowance. It is the fascina- 


‘ ting problem of statesmanship to decide when and how to supplement 


private institutional practices with State enforced regulations. So far 
the rules and the conduct of cricket have been safely left in the hands of 
the M.C.C., but if body-line bowling had provoked riots and the danger 
of Australian secession from the Empire, the State would have had to 
intervene. Company directors and managers have their code: it is not 
as good as it might be, it is not as bad as it is made out to be. The Stock 
Exchange is not a free-for-all, but a body with elaborate rules for the 
protection of outside as well as inside interests. The same“is true of 
investment houses and other financial agencies. But experience has 
shown that all these private codes and rules need supplementing for the 
public interest, and the task of the Company Law Amendment Com- 
mittee should be conceived in those terms, and solely in those terms. 


* When it was alleged before the Company Law Amendment Committee of 1925-26 
(the Greene Committee) that there was an objection to guinea-pig directors on sociological 
grounds, the Chairman pointed out that commercial organisation and not sociology was 
under discussion. One cannot imagine this attitude being taken up at a banking and 
currency enquiry ‘ We are concerned with banking organisation and not seciology.’ 


G. L. Sonwarz. 
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U.N.R.R.A. DINES 


[‘ Atlantic City, Wednesday.—At the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation ~ 


Conference—which is to work out the best way of aiding starving Europe after the 
war—this menu was put before the delegates of 44 States for dinner to-day :—Fresh 
fruit, chilled grapefruit juice, shrimps, chicken consommé, filleted sole, stuffed roast 
capon, leg of mutton, fresh runner beans, stewed tomatoes, macaroni, flaked or baked 
potatoes, beet salad. For dessert, there was cherry pie, rum cake, chocolate sunde, 
and ice-cream. 
* There were four kinds of cheese and a choice of 86 wines.—Reuter.’] 

TuHE corn is bruised beneath the creeping wheel, 

And fires have charred the holy, fruitful vine ; 

The plough lies rusting, and no more shall feel 

Clean earth in furrows falling line on line. 

There is no wholesome bread, there is no wine : 

The lambs were driven from their mountain pen. 

Good appetite, dear noble Gentlemen ! 


With small cold hands the hungry children steal 
Hard-frozen turnip, rooting like the swine 

They scrape with bleeding nails for crumbs of meal 
That cake the cattle troughs of stolen kine. 

In towns the faint hoarse voices plead and whine ; 
The proudest now are turned mean beggarmen. - 
Good appetite. wise worthy Gentlemen ! 


‘ Dinner is served,’ unhastening, genteel," 

The delegates proceed, and suavely dine:: 

‘ Freedom from want. Democracy’s ideal . . .’ 
The phrases roll, as on through courses nine 
They eat their way, till savouring their fine, 
They toast ‘ A World of Plenty for all Men.’ 
Good appetite, distinguished Gentlemen ! 


‘ Fill up your glass, dear sir, the hock’s divine, 
They’ve more than eighty different sorts of wine . . . 
Acorns are food from Rab to Lofoten . 
Good appetite, (God help you) Gentlemen ! 
BaRBARA BINGLEY. 


ORDE WINGATE 


‘ GOVERNMENT beasts are necessarily fat and scarcely ever hard, and must 
be treated accordingly.’ That irreverent sentence .was written by Lieu- 
tenant Orde Wingate in 1933. It referred not to Whitehall but to camels, 
though it might have seemed to him to have had its point on graver 
occasions, in that his approach was unorthodox, and sometimes met the 
opposition which has had to be mastered by most of the original minds 
in his profession, which was that of arms. 
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Wingate’s name is linked not only with Burma, where he died, but 
with the countries of the Middle East, and in more than one respect it 
was fitting that he should have received the Lawrence of Arabia Memorial 
Medal from the Royal Central Asian Society : for inevitably the careers 
of Lawrence and Wingate will be compared, and there is this to be noted 
with encouragement ; in the time of need, the outstanding ability of both 
men was recognised and used. Their rise in the military hierarchy was 
astonishing, Wingate’s no less than Lawrence’s. Lawrence rose to 
Colonel’s rank within four years. Wingate was a Major in 1940, a Major- 
General in 1944. Such sudden elevation carries corresponding hopes and 
responsibilities. When they are justified the world applauds. In the 
case both of Wingate and Lawrence success was not fortuitous, it was the - 
result of long: and arduous preparation. . The occasion found both 
equipped with specialised and valuable experience which could be used 
to the full. 

Wingate came of a distinguished military family, and was of a genera- 
tion tantalised by the first part of what Field-Marshal Smuts has called 
the Thirty Years-War: tantalised, because they saw their fathers and 
elder brothers fighting, were old enough to appreciate what was going 
on around them, but were themselves too young to take part. He was 
born in 1903 and was still at school when the Armistice was signed. He 
received his commission in the Royal Artillery in 1923. Five years later 
he was seconded to the Sudan Defenve Force, and his life’s work had 
begun. 

In the Sudan, Wingate will always be a name to conjure with. Sir 
Reginald Wingate’s service stretched back almost to the days of Gordon ; 
he was the translator of Slatin’s classic book on the terrible days of the 
Mahdi and the Khalifa. He, too, found early promotion and was a Major- 
General at thirty-eight. The Sudan, thanks to Kitchener, Wingate and 
other strong men, had long ceased by the ’twenties to be a land of chaos 
and misrule. But its territory is so vast and ramifiedsits tribes so various 
and war-like that, as with the North-West Frontier of India, its borders 
and marches must needs be a nursery of soldiers. The efficiency 4nd 
verve of the Sudan Defence Force has always been famous, and was 
proved to the hilt in action in 1940. It has attracted some of the keenest 
brains among regular officers, and these have never yet been known to 
complain of the quality of the native materal serving with the Colours. 
‘Five years of marching’ Wingate described his time in that country. 
There he learnt much : how to wage war in desolate places with slender 
resources : how to train men, and in particular native formations ; how 
to explore (or ‘ infiltrate’) with speed, economy and silence ; more than 
all this, he learnt sympathy with the peoples of the waste lands, and he 
became an Arabic scholar. 

Towards the end of his périod of service in the Sudan he took leave in 
order to make a journey into the Libyan Desert. This deserves to be 
remembered. He himself thought it sufficiently memorable to contribute 
@ paper on his venture to the Geographical Journal, one of his rare excur- 
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sions into print. He went in search of Zerzura, ‘ the Oasis of fluttering © 


birds, or of the blacks,’ as he describes it, ‘ the only one of a number of 
Oases referred to in old mafiuscripts and travellers’ tales that has not been 
identified.’ There was also the fainter hope that the story of Cambyses 
might be proved true. Herodotus tells that in the year 525 B.c., stricken 
with madness for the killing of the Apis, Cambyses set out to conquer 
Nubia: On the way, hearing of the riches of Jupiter Ammon at Siwa, he 
detached an army of 50,000 Persians to march there by way of the Great 
Oasis. .This they reached, and then set out across the sands to Siwa, led 
by Egyptian guides. After three days a sandstorm overwhelmed them. 
‘Somewhere in the sand sea,’ says Wingate, ‘their bones, swords and 
armour await the arrival of the man who is destined to recall to a softer 
generation the memory of their heroic failure.’ Had he been writing 
to-day, he might perhaps have removed one word from that sentence. 
As fine troops as those of Cambyses lie now beneath the Libyan sand, 
and they were of Wingate’s generation. 

The expedition did not attain its object, but it taught him much. It 
was his way to equip himself thoroughly for anything he undertook, and 
in order: that his observations should be of scientific value he learnt 
_ surveying, and the rudiments of geology. The notes and theories he 
formed as to the evolution of the dunes and of the patches of soft sand 
which are such a feature of parts of the Libyan Desert were of sufficient 
point to lead to some learned discussion. 

It was pitiless country he traversed, and his journey would have been 
longer but for an incidental but not unimportant result of the Italian 
persecution of the Senussi. This was the scarcity, almost the extermina- 
tion of the Maghrabi camel, on which the Senussi were wont to make their 
astonishing journeys, feats of endurance seldom equalled by any breed 
of men and beasts. Wingate found it impossible to obtain a single 
Maghrabi, even with months of notice, and had to fall back on the inferior 
Egyptian hill camel. These he used for baggage, walking himself with a 
bicycle wheel t. measure his progress. ‘I séon grew accustomed to it,’ 
he records, ‘ and for weeks after I had sent it back to the Sudan I used 
to feel as if I were improperly dressed when I_went for a walk without it.’ 

He and his small party of Arabs collected stone artefacts, gained some 
information, and Wingate returned heartened to his post in the South. 
‘Others have achieved material results far greater,’ he wrote, ‘ but no 
one, going forth in a spirit of adventure, has found more joy and delight 
and fulfilment in his enterprise than I did in the failure of mine.’ 

Before leaving the subject of this journey, of which little is generally 
known, Wingate’s remarks on the size of such expeditions should be 
noted, since he applies the belief to other problems. 


‘I would recommend that. the caravan should be as small as possible 
[he says]. Numbers only multiply disasters and lessen your own authority. 
They are supposed, in desert Arabia, to constitute safety, but, to judge 
from the accounts of Philby and Thomas, the numbers in whose caravans, 
although large, were insufficient to secure them from attack, whilst far too 
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large for efficiency or control, this belief, so far as the European is con- 
cerned, is ill considered. If attack were to be made by a large body of 
marauders I should personally feel quite confident of repulsing it with 
four -303 rifles and ample ammunition, all under my personal command ; 
whilst I should fear defeat with no better weapon than a mob of excitable 
Arabs, armed with inferior rifles which they were unable to use. The 
desert affords an, unrivalled field for the use of the accurate long- oe 
weapon in the hands of those who can use it.’ 


II 


After he left: the Sudan Wingate was for a time posted as Adjutant to 
a Territorial unit. In 1936 he was promoted captain and serit on special 
service to Palestine and Transjordan, where the trouble between Jew and 
Arab was providing propaganda for Goebbels, and training in active 


service for British soldiers. Wingate’s activities were directed 


the disaffected Arabs and Syrians, who were supported by the authority 
of the Mufti of Jerusalem. 
He gave himself to his new work with his usual eagerness. Like 


‘.Gordon (a doughty predecessor in the Sudan), he loved the Bible, which 


was never far from him, and he embraced the Zionist cause’ with that 
zest which has always affected sympathisers. He now added Hebrew to 
his Arabic, went to live in a Jewish settlement, and before long had 
organised, trained, and led in forays a force of soldiers and supernumeraries 
who worked solely by night. These ‘ night-fighter squads,’ which con- 
tained Jews, were a startling success in the northern area, particularly in 
the district of the Mosul-Haifa pipe-line. Wingate was able to check the 
mischief where others had failed, and his work was recognised in 1938 by 
the award of the D.S.O., a distinction he was to win:thrice. 

Like any other prescient being he realised that a renewal of the 
European war was inevitable, and the reopening of the struggle found 
him commanding an anti-aircraft battery in Kent. This was a less 
inappropriate post than might appear at first sight for such an able man, 
if the expected impact of the Luftwaffe against these shores is recalled. 
But when the strategy of events was more clearly seen, Wavell, with his 
gift for picking the right man, asked for Wingate to organise partisan 
warfare in Abyssinia. 

This was a job after his heart. ‘ Early in 1940,’ records Mr. Michael 
Foot, ‘ I heard him vow that he would march through the streets of Addis 
Ababa ai the side of his friend Haile Selassie.’ This vow was fulfilled 
after-a campaign which, fought over mountainous country, was a miracle 
of determination and ingenuity. Much was due to the adaptability and 
grit of that very Sudan Defence Force he had helped to train. 

1940-41 in the Middle East will always be remembered: Wavell 
conquering armies with a handful of tried Brigades ; Cunningham at sea 
dominating overwhelming odds by incessant attack ; airmen in Gladiators 
taking on the second biggest air force in Europe; Wingate and a few 
stalwarts liberating great tracts of Ethiopia with bags of Maria Theresa 
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dollars, megaphones, printing-presses, rifles and bluff, providing a flank 
attack to ease the strain on the regular forces. Five years after Badoglio’s 
entry into Addis, the rightful sovereign returned. He gave Wingate a 
silver watch with the royal effigy engraved upun it, which became a 
cherished possession. Soon after the King added a bar to his DS.0. 

After these Abyssinian exploits Wingate disappeared for a time from 

the news. But Churchill was in power, and Wavell commanding in India, 
two facts of importance to his future. Churchill, with his own vivid 
associations with the Sudan, had known something of Wingate’s qualities 
long before he took supreme office: Wavell’s backing was consistent. He 
was summoned to India, there to face and study a new form of warfare, 
that of the jungle, to be waged against an enemy less understood and more 
ruthless than any he had faced before. He had the chance to evolve new 
theories and to put them into practice. Wingate blended singleness of 
purpose with a scientific outlook, and the combination was essential. He 
accustomed himself fo master every means necessary to the immediate 
end, and now had the chance to exploit all the resources of modern equip- 
ment. The result was the ‘Jungle Commando,’ the ‘ Chindits’ whose 
formation and early Operations were one of the best-kept secrets of the 
war. ; 
In May 1943 the news broke that the long-range jungle force, which 
had been supplied by air, had returned to India from Northern Burma 
after spending three months as wreckers behind the enemy lines. Theirs 
had been sabotage on a grand scale; nor were they formed of special 
service troops. For instance, the British were mostly men in the thirties, 
normally engaged in second-line duties. Wingate had again shown what 
training and leadership could do. 

As with the launching of most great experiments, all did not go 
uniformly well. There were losses and limitations, but one positive result 
emerged which is destined to have great influence on future strategy in 
the Far East, and from which the Japanese themselves have already 
learnt—the effect of a long range penetration column far ahead of a 
following army. 

Rumour and jest apart, the High Command can scarcely be said to 
have overlooked the possibilities in Wingate. Palestine, Abyssinia and 
Burma, all had allowed him full scope for his originality, and he used it 
well. He was not-unknown to rail against authority, which may some- 
times have obstructed him, but in fairness to those in power they were 
not blind, while his subordinates, as is generally the case with really 
original leaders, swore by him. Wingate returned from his first Burma 
campaign spent with fever, and was for the time on the danger list at 
Delhi. In India he recovered, and received news of a second bar to his 
decoration. 

- A last exploit remained. He returned to England, where he is said to 
have met the Prime Minister dressed in a bush shirt. He accompanied 
him to Quebec, and his arguments, backed by Admiral Mountbatten, 
enabled him to set about the planning of a new and greater venture with 
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a flank | the approval of the Allied Staff. The result was the most ambitious air 

oglio’s | landing of the war, if Russian operations be excluded, at least 150 miles 
ngate a | in the rear of the enemy, and in a country where no airfield existed. The 
came a | full story, as with so much in Wingate’s brief and brilliant history, 
}.0. remains to be told, and should be one of the outstanding narratives of 
ne from | the war. 
n India, Orde Wingate was killed on active service in Upper Burm’ on March 
n vivid | 24th this year, while inspecting units of his command. The aircraft in 
yualities | which he was travelling crashed into a hill-side with the loss of all her 
nt. He | crew. Wingate had done much with his forty-one years, and left an 
warfare, | example of what may be attained by an outstanding soldier in fluid 
nd more | warfare. His personality is fast becoming legendary, with his enthusiasms, 
lve new | his concentration, and his practical use of Biblical quotations, for which 
eness of | there is weighty precedent in the Services. By any measure he was one 
ial. He | of the thrilling figures of our time. He perished when the vital spark was 
mediate | never brighter, his laurels fresh. 


; oa e ‘ Nor Mars his sword nor war’s quick fire shall burn 
: of ‘ea The living record of your memory.’ 


OLIVER WARNER. 


, which 
Burma 
oa THE ECLIPSE OF BRITISH SHIPPING 
specia 
thirties, | Snvoz we live on an island, our trade.with the Dominions, with the 
mm what | Colonies and Dependencies and with foreign countries must be carried on 
' by means of ships. If we are not to.come very near starving in idleness, 
not go | they must bring us about half our food and a far larger proportion of the 
e result | raw materials for our factories and workshops, as well as oil fuel in vast 
itegy in | quantities, and they must carry outwards our exports of manufactured 
already | goods and coal. The development of agriculture may somewhat reduce 
ud of a | the quantity of imported food, but we shall still need raw materials and 
oil fuel in order to work. The aeroplane may also carry some high quality 
said to } articles, but all heavy cargoes will be seaborne. So all the plans for the 
nia and | future depend, first and last, on ships. 
used it Of all the major industries of this country, shipping has suffered most 
y some- grievously in making its essential contribution to victory. Though the - 
ey were | enemy is failing in his main aim—the domination of the world—he has 
1 really } succeeded in dethroning us from our proud position on the seas. British 
Burma } shipping, as a private enterprise, has been deprived of the greater part of 
- list at } its ‘ tools’ ; hundreds of liners, tramps, oil tankers and coastal ships have 
r to his | been sunk, while 26,317 merchant officers and men, a higher proportion 
than in either of the fighting services, have made the great sacrifice in 
said to | order that we might live. 
apanied Shipping, alone among the great industries of this country, has been 
batten, | crippled during thg war. On the other hand, the shipyards are more 
ire with | efficient and every concern which is engaged in a munitions and 
Vou. CKXXV—No. 808 u* 
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supplying the Royal Navy, Army and Air-Force has been expanded. The 
problem of these industries is that they will have more ‘ tools’ than can 
be profitably employed when, with a settled peace, economic conditions 
in industry are restored. 

The decline of this country as a commercial Sea Power has synchronised 
with the rise of the United States to the premier position. Let it be 
acknowledged that when the crisis of the Battle of the Seas developed in 
1942-3, owing to the great losses of tonnage, and the cause of freedom 
throughout the world was in grave peril, the vast output of the shipyards 
in the United States—which had been extended in accordance with a 
programme which only a people of great organising ability and drive 
could have regarded as feasible—wrested victory from the Axis Powers. 
If sea command had been lost, nothing which could have been achieved 
by land or in the air would have been of any avail. So we have cause for 
deep gratitude to the Americans. But as a result of the shipbuilding 
miracle on the other side of the Atlantic, the United States will possess 
at the end of this year about two-thirds of all the tonnage of the world. 
The great Republic will have leapt at one bound to the position of the 
leading maritime Power, supreme, incidentally, in men-of-wer as well as 
merchant ships. 

The extent to which British shipping has been eclipsed may be judged 
from the fact that in the last balance-sheet of the P. & O. Company the 
value of its fleet was entered at less than half the sum at which it stood 
in September, 1939. Many other companies have suffered even worse. 
One has lost thirty-one of its thirty-two ships. Unlike an army, shipping 
has no reserves on which it can draw in an emergency. Indeed, when the 
war opened, there were 2,000,000 tons gross less ocean-going shipping ~ 
under the British flag and 70,000 fewer officers and men than in the days 
of its ascendancy. Unfair foreign competition had brought about that 
decline. Mr. W. C. Warwick, a leading shipowner, recalled the facts in a 
paper which he read at the spring menting of the Institution of Naval 
Architects. 


‘ Before the outbreak of the war in September, 1939, British tonnage had 
already suffered considerable diminution owing to heavy subsidies granted by 
various foreign Governments to their nationals for many years past. The 
American Government paid in some cases direct subsidies and in other cases 

- large payments under the heading of mail allowances which, in fact, were 
substantial subsidy payments under another name. The German, French, 
Belgian, Italian and Japanese Governments stimulated considerable growth 
of their respective mercantile marines by large subsidies which enabled these 
countries to extend and develop services (often without regard to economic 
considerations) at the expense of British owners who were rapidly being ousted 
from trades which, in very many cases, British owners had .initiated and 
built up.’ 


The nation did not realise what was happening in those pre-war years. 
Though Parliament was repeatedly warned of the cgitical situation, no 
measure of relief—apart from a small subsidy to the tramp section at a 
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time of dire distress—was proposed until the eve of the war, and then 
it was too late. On July 19th, 1939, the President of the Board of Trade, 
confessing that a large volume of shipping was necessary to our economic 
security, as well as to the waging of war, submitted to. the House of 


Commons a Bill providing loans and grants to enable shipowners to ' : 


strengthen their fleets and fight- with better hope of success against 
foreign competitors, and; particularly, the Germans, Italians and Japanese, 
who, by varioys expedients, had increased their shipping by 8,000,000 tons 
gross since the close of the First World War. The present war opened 
within a few weeks, the Bill was abandoned, and the industry entered 
upon a life and death struggle with the enemy’s U-boats, bombers and 
mines, with too few ‘ tools ’ and too few seamen of all ranks and ratings. 

All the merchant ships under the British flag were immediately placed 
at the disposal of the Government so that they might be used to the 
common end, without regard, of course, to the economic considerations 
which rule under peace conditions. The owners, with their accumulated 
experience and trained staffs, in this country as well as overseas, were 
asked to continue to manage the ships, subject to the direction of the 
Ministry of Shipping, which was afterwards incorporated into the Ministry 
of War Transport. The principle on which the rates of hire were fixed was 
that they should do no more than cover the operating expenses, calculated 
on an agreed representative sample of each class of ship, with the addition 
of an allowance of 5 per cent. for depreciation (6 per cent. in the case of 
the shorter-lived oil tankers) and 5 per cent. on capital, calculated, in the 
case of liners, on the “actual first cost as agreed with the Inland Revenue 
authorities and subject to certain variations in the case of old or second- 
hand vessels ; and in the case of tramp shipg and tankers, on an agreed 
average value or values for each class of tonnage. The rates of hire have 
been slightly varied since they were originally fixed, but the principle has 
remained unchanged. 

Though shipowners had many qualms as to the ultimate consequences 
of the policy which had been adopted, they patriotically acquiesced, 
devoting their whole energies to the management of the ships which had 
been loaned to the Government. The Chamber of Shipping urged the 
Government so to regulate profits as to enable the industry—so far as 
possible from its own resources—to maintain and expand the British 
mercantile marine in the face of post-war competition. It pointed to the 
need for attracting fresh capital and the necessity for meeting deprecia- 
tion, of which pre-war arrears of many millions of pounds, had still to be 
made good ; the cost of building, it was remarked, would inevitably be 
greatly increased by comparison with the cost before the war, requiring a 
larger revenue out of which to pay reasonable interest on the capital and 
provide for the depreciation of the ships. 

The Government was urged to adopt a policy of ‘ pay as you go’ so 
that shipowners could set aside the reserves required to maintain the 
necessary volume of tonnage under the British flag. A deaf ear was 
turned to these representations. It was declared categorically that the 
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Government were not prepared in fixing rates of hire to have regard to 
the past deficiencies of the industry, one of the outstanding ‘ depressed 
industries,’ or to its future needs. These could only be dealt with, they 
stated, after the war, in the light of the financial and other conditions 
then prevailing. This refusal created profound uneasiness in the industry, 
which wondered whether it was the ultimate intention of the Govern- 
ment, which had taken over all the shipyards, to expand the volume of 
tonnage built and owned by the State and to force the contraction of 
privately owned tonnage upon which this country had hitherto relied and 
which by the efforts, energy and resource of the shipowners themselves, 
had given us the finest mercantile marine in the world at a time when it 
was 80 much needed. 

After four and a half years of war, British shipping, as a private 
industry, is suffering eclipse without any guarantee that it will be restored 
even to its pre-war strength. Ships which were private property, built 
by private capital subscribed by many thousand thrifty people, and 
managed by private companies, were lent for public use. Many of them 
have been sunk and others worn, out under the exacting conditions of war. 
Owners themselves have been allowed to replace a small proportion of 
these losses, but they have had to build to wartime specifications. The 
majority of the replacement ships have been built by, and to-day are 
owned by, the Government ; if the agreements between the industry and 
the Government are honouréd, this very costly tonnage will pass into the 
hands of private owners after the war. The significant thing, however, is 
that all this replacement tonnage will not equal the Yosses which have been 
suffered and all of it has been built at a cost far exceeding the original 
cost of the tonnage lost—and thus exceeding, also, the sums received by 
way of insurance, Noris that all. The replacement ships have necessarily 
been built to méet war demands ard not the demands of competitive 
peacetime trading. 

The anomalous position is that private property was borrowed for the 
defence of the State and is to be restored only in part, imposing on the 
industry a heavy and very serious financial burden. Another factor must 
be borne in mind. Ships cannot be considered simply in terms of so much 
tonnage. Not-only are war-built replacement vessels generally of a type 
which cannot render the most efficient post-war service, but they exclude 
many types of vessels which are essential components of the peacetime 
British mercantile marine. So far as passenger ships and many types of 
cargo liners—as, for instance, those equipped for carrying chilled meat 

~ or fruit—are concerned, no steps have been taken to make good the losses 
of the war. The result will be that the industry will be in a position, out 
of insurance money, to replace little more than half the tonnage which 
has been sunk and will be unable to build new ships of equivalent tonnage 
to the ships which have been worn out under the exacting conditions of 
war service. Thus it has come about that the shipping industry has 
been crippled at a time when great opportunities for its use in trading on 
@ profit earning basis are opening up. 
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One point should be emphasised. ‘ This is a matter of concern to the 
nation and not only to shipowners. Our greatest source of exports is 
threatened, for shipping ranks higher in that respect than either coal, 
cotton, steel, iron and any other industry. In a recent statement on this 
aspect of shipping’s services to the nation, Lord Essendon recalled the 
facts, which are not generally reali8ed, Owing to the size of our popula- 
tion (47,000,000 men, women .and children) ; ; to the smallness of this 
island ; and to the lack of any considerable natural resources, except coal, 
we have to import more goods than we export. The adverse balance has 
in the past been made good—but only partially made good in the years 
immediately preceding the outbreak of war—by the sums received for ser- 
vices rendered to the nationals of other countries—what are called invisible 
exports. The most important of these sources of revenue were the gross 
freights (not profits) of shipping, the dividends on foreign investments, 
and the commissions of insurance brokers and others on overseas business. 
The proportion of the adverse balance of the national trading account 
which was made good by the earnings of shipping ranged from 91 per cent. 
in prosperous years to about 25 per cent. in less prosperous years. In the 
year 1920 the shipping revenue rose as high as £340,000,000, but in 1935 
(owing to unfair foreign competition) it was as low as £65,000,000. 

In the past four and a half years, the greater part of our overseas 
investments have been sold in order to pay for the war or have passed 
into enemy possession; insurance and other businesses overseas have 
been suspended ; shipping has been decimated by the war. So we are 
faced with an alarming situation—a demand on the part of an over- 
populated island country for goods of far greater value than can be paid 
for by exports, visible and invisible. Mr. Harcourt Johnston, the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Overseas Trade Department, has stated that we 
shall have to increase our exports by £350,000,000 above the figure of 
1938 if we are to pay our way. What chance is there of such an expansion 
unless shipping is able to make a large contribution ? Is it imaginable 
that in a keenly competitive trade such as the carriage of goods over the 
free seas, any Government could do as well as private enterprise ? 

As has beer! already stated, none of the passenger liners which have 
been sunk have been replaced.. These ships, more than any other types, 
supported this country’s prestige in the great ports of the world and, 
moreover, contributed no mean sum to the industry’s invisible exports. 
The liner companies have not only been unable to build new vessels, but, 
when they are at liberty to do so, they will be embarrassed by the threat 
of air transport. Oversea aviation was, before the war, and is still, a 
subsidised State monopoly, and shipowners, who wish to start air ser- 
vices to be operated in association with their sea services, have failed to 
obtain guarantees, first, that they-will be permitted to branch out in this 
way, and, secondly, that, if they do so, they will not have to compete 
with the British Overseas Airways Corporation, drawing large sums from 
the Treasury in the form of subsidies and assistance in various ways from 
the Air Ministry. s 
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It will be seen that the outlook of the shipping industry, so vital to 
this island country, is overcast. Shipowners are handicapped by the 
silence of the Government as to whether it is to be nationalised or not ; 
as to the financial terms on which new ships are to be acquired in place 
of those lost or worn out; and as to whether it is to be permitted to 
establish complementary. air services in conditions of fair competition or 
whether the subsidisation of a monopolistic State corporation will make 
it impossible for them to place their knowledge and experience and trained 
staffs at the disposal of the nation. It is no wonder, in these circum- 
stances, that the industry, having lost most of its ‘tools,’ as well as a 
large proportion of its trained seamen, and having no pledge as to its 
future status, regards the future with anxiety. As the facts become more 
widely known that anxiety will be shared by the whole nation, and 
especially by those who are making plans for the revival of exports which 
must be higher by £350,000,000 than before the war if we are to live at a 
reasonable standard of comfort, provide work for the men and women in 
industry, and pay our way as a trading nation. Nor must it be forgotten 
that, directly and indirectly, the maritime industries provide employment, 
afloat and ashore, for about one million workers. 

As our shipping declines, American shipping is increasing. The 
Americans have placed a number of their ships at our disposal but only 
for the duration of the-war, after which they will be returned. The 
Americans are in no doubt as to their own future policy. The ships 
which are now the property of the State are to be handed over to ship- 
owners at ‘basement floor’ prices—and those shipowners are to be 
subsidised so that they, with higher running costs, may operate them on 
the trade routes of the world where, in the past, the British flag was 
. supreme.! An American once declared that what railways are to the 
Americans ships are to the British people. 

Whether the eclipse of British shipping will be temporary or per- 
manent depends on three uncertain factors. Will the British Govern- 
ment nationalise the industry ? That would mean that it would be 
eclipsed for ever, for shipping, successfully built up by private enterprise, 
cannot be carried on successfully under bureaucratic control, as the 
Americans discovered when they made the trial after the First World 
War and lost nearly £100,000,000. They will not make the same mistake 
again. Another uncertainty is whether, if the industry is to remain a 
private enterprise, shipowners will be able to rebuild their fleets to at least 
the same size as at the beginning of the present war. As experience 
proved during the crisis of 1942-3, they had too few ships and too few 
officers and men, so it may be hoped that conditions will permit owners 
to build a larger volume of modern and efficient tonnage so that the 
mercantile marine may regain the strength it possessed in 1914 when it 
amounted to 19,000,000 tons gross. 

The final factor of uncertainty is the time it will take the American 
taxpayers to reach the conclusion that they can pay too high a price in 

? 1 The same policy is to be followed in regard to air transport. 
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the form of subsidies and protective legislation in order that the Stars 
and Stripes may hold the supreme place on the seas of the world which 
was once held by British ships. The larger the proportion of the cargoes 
entering and leaving the ports of the United States in American ‘ bottoms,’ 
to the injury of the shipping under the British and other flags, the smaller 
will be the value.of the invisible exports which will stand to the credit 
of the British and foreign trading accounts, and the smaller must be the 
purchases of goods of all kinds, motor cars, wireless sets, and all sorts of 
food, which the Americans will want to sell. 

British shipowners, greatly daring, are making their plans for the 
future on the assumption thatthe eclipse of their industry will be only 
temporary, and that the restored fleets, manned by well paid and con- 
tented crews, will be a fitting memorial to the services which the officers 
and men have rendered to the cause of world freedom during the past four 
and‘a half years. After the war, they hope to be in a position to honour 
the pledges which they have given at the meetings of the industry’s con- 
ciliation body—the National Maritime Board. The owners wish to make 
the service under the Red Ensign ‘a proud career,’ to borrow the phrase 


_ of the First Lord of the Admiralty. Mr. Charles Jarman, the Acting 


General Secretary to the National Union of Seamen, recently declared 
that the one thing which would send him ‘ berserk ’ would be the erection 
of another stone memoria]—as at Tower Hill, the hub of London shipping 
activities—or a multitude of stone memorials in every port to those who 
have given their lives that our nation might live. The memorial that the 
seamen of to-day want is a better order of life for themselves, their wives 
and families. The establishment of that better order is the aim of the 
National Maritimé Board, where the representatives of owners, officers 
and men are engaged in planning for the future. If these seamen are to 
be given employment under these improved conditions, there must be 
plenty of ships, and more ships must be able, at least, to pay their way 
—no ships no employment. And only as a private enterprise can 
British shipping pay its way, as history proves. 

As Sir Leighton Seager, the President of the Chamber of Shipping, 
remarked recently, 


‘ our industry was built up by men of vision, ability and foresight. We are the 
custodians of a priceless heritage. . . . It is upon our industry that the 
security of this country and the standard of life of our people very largely 
depend,’ 

ARCHIBALD Hugp. 


‘2 DIED INTESTICATE 


Mr. CaaRLey Smears, known to his mates as ‘Smeary’ ahd standing 
five feet. two im his socks, sat down with his glass of lemonade beside 
another postman in the public bar of The Black Swan. He was a 
timorous little man whose muddy small features seemed to bristle with 
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apprehension of all existence. ‘Strewth it’s ’ot, ’Arry,’ he said, wiping: 


his brow with his sleeve, then, taking a ‘sip of lemonade, lifted his eyes to 


the tough, crimson face of Mr. Mudd and asked, ‘ Ain’t Nobby been in- 


yet ?’ 


finished his pint in one gurgling swallow, sighed like a man who has lost 
his pocket-book and stared regretfully at the clear bottom of his glass as 
if he was hoping it might by some magic fill up again. 

‘ That’s funny,’ said Mr. Smears, ‘ ’e’s always ’ere fust.’ 

Harry Mudd quivered with his peculiarly inward laugh, saying, ‘ Aw, 
I ’spect ’e’s jawin’ to somebody. You can’t stop ole Nobby leadin’ off, 
can yer, Maggie?’ He grinned at the thin, Scotch barmaid leaning 
on the counter, who woke up, smiled and answered with unexpected 
liveliness, in pleasant tones like sweet notes flowing from a battered silver 
cornet, 

‘ There’s only one thing that’ll stop Nobby Clark leadin’ off an’ that’s 
an H.E. bomb !’ 7 

Mr. Mudd laughed and, thirsting for another pint, raked coppers 
from his trouser pocket, looked down at them with a crafty, sidelong 
look, muttered an indecent word and ordered a half-pint, pushing his 
money and glass over to Mr. Smears who was right under the edge of 
the counter. 

At that moment one of the swing doors flew inward vigorously 
admitting Nobby Clark, a dark, squat postman with his empty sack 
across his shoulder. 

‘Don’t bother about *im !’ he said loudly, pointing dramatically at 
Mr. Smears, ‘’e don’t count! Serve me fust. Aw come on sweetheart, 
draw me a foamin’ pint or I’ll drop down dead on this ’ere floor ! ’ 

i Maggie pulled calmly at the glittering pump-handles where points of 

intense light vibrated on the brass, handed Mr. Smears a half-pint with 
a pretty head of froth, and began languidly drawing Nobby Clark’s usual 
pint of half-and-half. 

Nobby Clark turned towards his mates, gazing at the cap of foam on 
his beer. ‘ Wot a lovely ’ead!’ he chuckled, ‘ just like me ole uncle’s 
snow-white ’airs afore ’e died!’ He drank till daylight shone throygh 
three-quarters of his tumbler, dropped his sack on the seat, placed his 
tumbler on the table, sat down facing them with a contented sigh and fell 
into one of his silences which usually lasted about two minutes. 


He was a man with his own opinion on a multitude of subjects and» 


always the ready answer though it was often the wrong one. His voice 
had the harsh volume of a small megaphone and -he lowered it only 
when he was saying something unpleasant about a floor-overseer during 
sorting hours. He carried himself with cheerful aggressiveness, holding 
his chest and stomach forward and his head back at an unnatural angle 
so that he was perpetually facing up to people even when he had nothing 
aggressive to say. His nose was white and soft with nostrils as wide as a 
negro’s through which he noisily sucked the air, and his ears stood out 


Harry Mudd answered ‘ Naow,’ tilted his thin-haired grey head, 
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sideways from. his head as though anxious to play their part in his 
features ; his scant black hair, which seemed to have always grown 
from the middle of his cranium, he brushed with studied care till it 


‘marched in parallel lines over the steep path to his neck. This exalted 


his brow and gave him the appearance of possessing @ colossal brain-pan. 

After three minutes’ silence, Nobby Clark with a horrified stare at 
Mr. Smear’s glass exclaimed, ‘ You still drinkin’ that ’orrible stuff, 
Smeary ? Dew know wot that is? Cytric acid! You'll give yerself 
ulcers if you ain’t careful! W’y don’t yer an a man’s drink ? ’ 

Mr. Smears blinked and answered in a hollow voice, ‘ ’Cos alcohol’s 
the enemy 0’ the worker. It dulls ’is intelleck an’ stops ’im thinkin’ out 
’ow to better ’is lot, also it puts power into the ’ands o’ the capitalist 
class by swellin’ the brewer’s profits.’ 

Nobby Clark’s brow wrinkled into as many horizontal folds as 
there are in a concertina. ‘Do it? ’ he said. ‘ Well, it don’t stop me 
thinkin’! It feeds my brain like fish do. Beer’s always been my bes’ 
friend, so ’ere goes!’ He drained his remaining quarter of a pint with a 
sound that was refreshing to hear, shouted for the same again and pushed 
his glass and money across to Mr. Smears, who rose and pushed them 
across the counter to Maggie. 

Harry Mudd took a carefully rationed mouthful of his  half-pint, 
sucked every drop off his moustache and remarked, ‘ You ain’t been 
lookin’ so good these last two days, Nobby,’ grinning as if Mr. Clark’s 
sick look delighted him. ‘ You been lookin’ constipated.’ 

‘Ta, Smeary, ole top,’ said Nobby Clark, taking his refilled tumbler 
from Mr. Smears, then, drawing a gratified breath after a long drink, he 
said, muting his voice on the graphic word for Maggie’s sake, ‘I been 
pissed every night since last Sat’day. My young brother’s been ’ome 
on a week’s leave an’ ’e’s took me out everynight. Eight an’ ten bob I’ve 
spent every night since last Sat’day. I can’t wear it!’ 

Harry Mudd gave him a half-friendly leer of suspicion. ‘ Didn’t yer 
young brother fork out the doin’s ? ’ : 

‘’Course ’e did!’ said Nobby. ‘ ’Bout three times as much as me. 
Course I couldn’t pass ’im up every time ’e forked out. I ’ad to make a 
show. But eight an’ ten bob every night! I ain’t bloomin’ Rothschild.’ 
He smiled as if not being blooming Rothschild was a happy fate, and 
told them with energetic pleasure that his young brother had taken 
him to the Fair at Wembley last night. ‘ We went into the boxin’ booth. 
One-o’ them big markwees it was. The Fair was free, but you ’ad to pay 
a bob to get into the markwee. It was.a come-one-come-all sort o’ 
boxin’. Sor some nifty scraps. Sor a black man up against a Irish kid. 
Wot a sloshin’ the darkie got! Cor some o’ them darkies can take punish- 
ment! An’ you can never tell if a darkie’s frightened ’cos you never see 

im changin’ colour. All the money collected was given to The Red Cross 
Prisoners o’ War. The winners got a couple o’ quid each an’ the ’at was 
passed roun’ the spectators for the losers. Blimey, some o’ the losers got 
more than wot the winners got !’ - He grinned. ‘ I sorsome money spent 
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in @ pub arter the boxin’. There was a big red-faced bloke takin’ out wads 
o’ notes an’ treatin’ *imself an’ ’is pals to double-scotches. At ’alf-a- 
dollar a time! Some people ’ave got the oof. You can’t tell me! They 
musta been bookies an’ boxin’ promoters on the lookout_for talent.’ 

‘ They ought to ‘be done away with,’ said Mr. Smears gloomily. 

~* Wy ?’ said Nobby Clark. 
**Cos they’re parasites an’ non-prodoocers.’ = * 

Nobby Clark threw back his head as if he was goipg to do a back- 
somersault. ‘That may be so,’ he said so forcibly that his words seemed 
to thump the table. ‘That may be so, but I’d rather ’ave people wot 
cirkilates money than a lot o’ them ole dears ’angin’ all over with furs 
.an’ jewels wot ’olds on to their doin’s an’ dies intesticate without 

leavin’ a will.’ 

Nobby Clark rélished long words as an Indian relishes chuthey and 
misused them so naturally that it was a pleasure to hear him. 

‘Wot do dyin’ intesticate mean?’ asked Harry Mudd lifting his 
half-finished glass just to smell it, like Mr. Churchill passing one of his 
publicised cigars across his nostrils. 

‘'W’y, wot I just told you,’ said Nobby Clark, complimented by having 
his knqwledge tapped, ‘dyin’ without leavin’ yer money to nobody. 
Misers like them don’t cirkilate the oof livin’ or dead.’ Leaning across the 
table he said fearsomely to Mr. Smears, ‘ Money’s the same as our blood 
to us, ain’t it ?’ 

‘Well, I suppose it is,’ said Mr. Smears hesitatingly. 

*O’ course it is!’ said Nobby Clark. ‘ Supposin’ your blood was to 
give up cirkilatin’ yer ’eart’d stop beatin’ an’ you’d drop down dead, 
wouldn’t yer’ ? 

Mr. Smears started slightly, tore his eyes from Nobby. Clark’s mag- 
netic stare and looked about wildly as if he was seeking a way of escape. 
‘ I suppose it would,’ he said faintly. 

‘ O’ course it would ! ’ said Nobby Clark, leaning right back, thoroughly 
satisfied. ‘Supposin’ we was all to stop spendin’ our money, the ’ole 
social system wot you’re so fond 0’ talkin’ about, would be all ballocksed 
up! You couldn’t run it no more’n you could run a car with a big leak 
in its petrol tank.’ 

‘Under communism there won’t be any money!’ said Mr. Smears 
very quickly. 

‘That may be so,’ said Nobby Clark, ‘ but it ain’t so in Russia. But 
we'll put that to one side. I'll dispoot that with you some other time. 
Wot we’re dispootin’ ’ere an’ now is money an’ people wot dies intesti- 
cate. "Ere, ’Arry!’ he turned suddenly on Harry Mudd, who, half 
asleep, was tinkling a little tune on his glass with his finger-nails, ‘ dew 
remember that job wot I told you I once ’ad drivin’ a lorry for them big 
tomato growers down in Chingford ? ’ 

Harry Mudd said ‘ Yus,’ nodding like a drowsy horse. 

‘Well, there used to be a old couple wot lived in a big cottage just 
’alf-a-mile up the road from my little grey ’ome in the west. They were 
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a coupla ole misers. They ’ad a small orchard just be’ind the roadside 
‘edge with two lovely apple trees an’ plum trees an’ a lot 0’ gooseberry 
an’ raspberry bushes that was loaded with big juicy fruit every year. 
The old couple was well known in Chingford cos durin’ the ’ole five years 
they stayed there they f€ver gave awy as much as one lousy gooseberry. 
After they took wot they needed for their selves they let all the rest rot 
on the trees. Wouldn’t even give a man the job o’ pickin’ the fruit ’cos 
they wos afraid ’e’d cheat ’em. They used to stand at the garden gate 
grinnin’ at all the poor kids lookin’ up ’ungry at the big apples an’ they 
kep’ a big dog in a kennel on a chain five yards long to stop anybody 
pinchin’ the fruit w’en it was dark.’ ‘ 

Harry Mudd spoke up gravely. ‘Some people’s just born misers. 
They can’t ’elp theirselves.. They wouldn’t fork out if you threatened 
to shoot ’em.’ Ate é 

* They ought to be ’ung,’ said Mr. Smears. 

‘That wouldn’t do no good cos it wouldn’t cirkilate their money,’ 
said Nobby Clark. ‘ There’s o’ny one way to stop people bein’ misers an’ 
that’s for the authorities to send a man along to take ’em out an’ show 
‘em ’ow to spend their moneyenjoyin’ theirselves. That would cure ’em. 
That ole bloke was a retired grocer an’ they say ’e left five thousand 
jimmy-o-goblins. *E died a month after I packed up that job at Ching- 
ford, an’ a week after ’is missis dropped down dead w’en she was searchin’ 
igh an’ low for ’is will. There wasn’t one, ’cos ’e died intesticate.’ 

Nobby Clark remembered his beer and tossed it off. Infected by his 
manly example, his two companions raised their elbows. 

‘Talkin’ about spendin’,’ said Nobby Clark, wiping his mouth with 
his wrist, ‘I ain’t never seen you spendin’ much, Smeary. You ’aven’t 
‘ad no more than that one glass o’ lemonade an’ you’ve o’ny took a 
couple o’ sips of it.’ , 

‘I ain’t thirsty,’ said Mr. Smears, confused. 

Nobby Clark rocked with a grotesque idea. ‘Shouldn’t wonder if 
that ain’t the same lemonade ’as you ’ad last week. I believe Maggie 
keeps it under the counter for yer an slips it to yer on the q.t. to make us 
think you buy a fresh bottle every time. That’s w’y you're always ere 
fust.’ 

He controlled his laughter muscles and proceeded, “Dew know wot 
‘appens to the money o’ them people wot dies intesticate without any 
livin’ relatives ? It’s took b’ the Crown an’—Wotcheer, Rednose !’ he 
cried, his head whizzing round towards the swing doors, one of which had 
sighed open and shut again. 

The postman who was given this insulting welcome answered cheer- 
fully, ‘ Wotcheer, Nobby,’ ordered a half-pint of ale and sat beside Nobby 
Clark, placing his empty sack and cap on the seat. His real name was 
William Aloysius Lovely. Sometimes his mates called him Bill or Lovey, 
but as often as not, Rednose. He was a man wavering between fifty and 
sixty. Though his uniform was made to measure it hung from him as if 
it was careless whether it fell off him or not. His thick grey hair stood up 
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es: 
resentfully, pining, it seemed, to fly off his head, and his queer, cotton- 


woolly moustache looked like the accumulated froth from successive — 


glasses of beer which had solidified on his upper lip. He wore spectacles 
through which he peered with a puzzled, searching expression, : walked 
through life with his head down and forward, lie a sniffing dog and his 
nose was lik® a live cinder, of the size and shape of a damson and as shiny 
as a lady’s polished nail. Indeed, it was Nobby Clark who spread the 
thrilling story that Rednose rubbed up his nose with nail polish before he 
came out in the mornings. 

Rednose and Nobby were friendly enemies. While London slept 
they were the two bright stars in entertaining their mates during the 
sorting of letters. They were past masters in the art of insulting each 
other with personalities which would have cut a normal person to the 
_ heart, but they had never been known to lose their tempers, each being 


aware that a hot head can never create the withering retort nor the © 


rapier thrust. A solemn hush surrounded the sorting bays on the morn- 
ings when these two went at it. 

‘ As I was sayin’ when Lovey interrupted me,’ said Nobby Clark,~ the 
money of people wot dies intesticate without livin’ relatives, is took b’ 
the Crown an’ dropped into the national coffins in the Mint.’ 

Rednose licked his beer-wet lips and said scornfully, ‘You mean 
coffers, Nobby.’ 

‘I mean coffins, Rednose ! ’ said Nobby. 

‘ Don’t be ridiculous ! ’Aven’t you never ’eard the sayin’ “ the national 
coffers’? ’Aven’t you never read it in the papers. Any kid could tell 
yer that! Your brains must be rottin’ away like a bad apple in yer old 
age, Nobby.’ 


‘I stick to coffins,’ said Nobby. ‘’Cos w’y? ’Cos all the money’ 


wot’s dropped in them strong boxes is dead money, same as.if you was 
put in a coffin you’d be a dead un—an’ bloomin’ good riddance ! ’ 

Again vociferous laughter rung, in which Rednose generously joined. 

‘ All that money shouldn’t be allowed to lie doin’ nothin’,’ said Nobby. 
‘It ought t’ be cirkilated to keep the social system ’ealthy.’ 

Rednose grinned cynically. ‘I suppose you think it should be give to 
people like you.’ 

“O’ course it should ! ’ said Nobby with magnificent blandness. 

‘ You wouldn’t know wot to do with it,’ answered Rednose. ‘ You’d 
lose yer ’ead an’ run amuck! It takes somebody with ’is ’ead properly 
screwed on, like me, to know ’ow to spen’ money,’ and he quickly told 
one of his lying stories for which he had some reputation. ‘'Talkin’ about 
makin’ wills, I once read about a ole j josser wot died at ninety-nine leavin’ 
a ’unhdred thousan’ poun’s an’ ’e put in ’is will that ’e wanted it all buried 
with ’im in one-thousan’-poun’ notes.’ 

‘Don’t believe it!’ said Harry Mudd, wondering how many thousand 
pints of beer a thousand pounds could buy. 

‘It’s true!’ asseverated Rednose. ‘It was afore the war. An’ ’e 
killed off five wives afore ’e died.’ 
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Mr. Smears’ eyes widened with horror. 
say ’e murdered ’em !’ 

‘O’ course ’e didn’t !’ said Nobby Clark, infringing the copyright of 
Mr. Lovely’s-fable. ‘’E wore ’em aht! ’E was stronger’n wot they was 
an’ ’e just wore ’em aht! ‘Spect ’e was lookin’ roun’ for another one to 
finish off w’en. ’e snuffed it !’ 

Mr. Smears, who was always saying that the only cure for social 
inequalities was a blood bath which must be composed entirely of capi- 
talist blood, said morosely, ‘’E ought to ’ave been shot.’ 

*‘'W’y so ? ’ said Nobby Clark. 

‘ For ’avin’ all that unearned increment,’ said Mr. Smears. - 

Nobby Clark leant pompously back, regarding him with amazement. 
‘ You always want to be shootin’ or ’angin’ people, Smeary: It must be 
that lemonade wot makes you so ’ungry for blood!’ He grinned piti- 
lessly, then he said, ‘ I once nearly ’ad five ’undred poun’s left to me.’ 

Rednose sniffed sceptically. ‘ You’re tellin’ us!’ 

‘ Honest ! ’ he said, and innumerable corrugations rippled up his brow 
as he opened his big face to its fullest circumference to express earnestly 
his truth, ‘Dew remember ole Billy Dobbin the builder wot used to ’ave 
*is builder’s yard at the bottom o’ Paradise Row, over in ’Ammersmith ?’ 

Rednose said he did. 

‘ Well,’ said Nobby, ‘ w’en Mr. Dobbin sold up ’is little business an’ 
retired ’e took a ’ouse next door to me an’ the missus on the big noo 
Council Estate. *E was a decent ole spud, ole Dobbin, the best neighbour 
wot we’ve ever ad. ’E ’ad nobody to look arter ’im an’ my missis ‘used 





‘Wot, you don’t mean t’ 


to do a bit o’ cleanin’ for ’im an’ took to takin’ ’im in some supper of an’ ’ 
~even’nin’—a nice plate o’ cow-’eel or pig’s trotters or a basin “o’ tripe, 


’cos ’e was partial to’em. I used to spen ’ nights with.’im playin” draughts 

an’ dominoes an’ listenin’ to ’im ’ackin’ an’ coughin’ with bronchitis an’ 
I didn’t always enjoy meself. *Course ’e used to slip the missis a quid 
now an’ then—’e wasn’t tight-fisted—an’ w’en we took ’im to Southend 
the summer afore ’e died ’e forked out ’andsome.’ 

‘I know wot you was after, Nobby,’ said Rednose, interrupting him 
with a look of humorous cunning. ‘ You was ’opin’ to see“your name in 
the papers. An’ Mister Fernackapan leaves to ’is faithful vallit, Nobby 
Clark, in consideration of ’is fifty years’ devoted serveece fifty thousand 
poun’s—an’ the rest goes to the Cat’s "Ome! Signed P. Fernackapan.’ 
Rednose was so delighted by his gush of drollery that he treated himself 
to another half-pint of ale on which Harry Mudd fixed his gaze, wishing 
it was to-morrow, pay-day. a 

Nobby Clark smiled magnanimously at his rival. ‘Naow, straight 
up, Rednose,’ he said, ‘me an’ the missis,didn’t start thinkin’ that way 
till ole Dobbin -put us up to ’isself. It was one Sat’day night after I ’ad 
let ’im beat me four times at draughts, ’cos ’e was a ole man of seventy- 
five——’ 

‘ An’ worth two thousan’ smackers ! ’ interpolated Rednose. 
Nobby grinned this off and continued, ‘ Ole’ Dobbin ses nearly with 
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tears in ’is eyes, “‘ I’ve made a will an’ I ’aven’t forgot yer, Nobby Clark, 
nor yer missis, ’cos ye’ve looked arter me better’n wot me own relatives 
would’ave.” ’Course the wife an’ I began to live in ’opes ’cos we didn’t 
see no ’arm in expectin’ but, o’ course, we didn’t want the ole fella to 
‘urry up dyin’. We was lookin’ forward, an’ we wasn’t as you might say. 
Well, next mornin’ w’en the missis took ’im in ’is special Sunday break- 
fas’ she couldn’t wake ’im. Poor ole Dobbin ’ad ’anded in ’is checks, an’ 
was lyin’ there with a funny smile on ’is face ’avin’ died of ’eart failure in 
is sleep. My missis got ’old of ’er sister and two neighbours to ‘elp ’er 
wash the ole man an’ lay ’im out an’ one o’ the neighbours told ’er that 
Mr. Dobbin ’ad a sister wot we ’ad never seen or ’eard: of wot lived over 
in Kensington. She was commoonicated with an’ arrived in the arter- 
noon with ’alf-a-dozen nephews an’ nieces. W’en we saw that mob me 
an’ the missis began to give up ‘ope. Arter the funeral, to w’ich we wasn’t 
invited, the ole sister, °o0o was about eighty, asked us if ’er brother ’ad 
ever spoke about a will. Course we thought we’d let ’er find out for ’er- 
self an’ after givin’ us some nasty looks she ’ad all ’is belongin’s carted 
over to ’er ’ouse in Kensington. Well me an’ the missis was expectin’ 
every mornin’ to ’ave a solicitor’s letter askin’ us to come te ’is office 
an’ ear somethin’ to our advantage, but after three months w’en the letter 
‘adn’t come we started to stop thinkin’ about the ’ole business an’ we 
never ’eard if there was-a will or ’oo got the money.’ 

‘ An’ wot about the five ’undred smackers you was deloodin’ yisself 
you was goin’ to get ?’ asked Rednose. 

‘The way I figger it to meself,’ said Nobby, ‘is that Mr. Dobbin 
‘ thought ’e ’ad put me in ’is will, but ‘is min’ was wand’rin’ an’ ’e ’adn’t, 
‘cos I’d ’ave ’ad to ’ave me share b’ law if ’e ’ad. They couldn’t ’ave kep’ 
it from me if it was down in black an’ w’ite.’ 

‘You can never trust anyone wot’s been a employer. The capitalist 
is always out to give the worker as little as wot ’e can in return for ’is 
labour. ’E gets into the ‘abit an’ can’t ’elp ’isself,’ said Mr. Smears, 
flushing slightly over his quick insertion of propaganda. 

‘Praps ole Dobbin meant to see Nobby all right an’ ed afore ’e 
got the chance,’ said Harry Mudd. 

* Well, I think ’e was pullin’ Nobby’s leg, that’s w’y ’e died with that 
cunnin’ smile on ’is face,’ said Rednose. ‘I believe the ole sister snaffled 
the lot | O’ course, you didn’t deserve anything, pees” cos you didn’t 
look arter Mr. Dobbin out o’ charity.’ 

Nobby Clark’s dark plumsize eyes glowed with honest heat. ‘’Ow 
so ? ’ he said. 

* Well, you was only usin’ them cow-’eels an’ trotters as bait to catch 
the fish, as you might say.” 

Nobby Clark’s spark of wrath had expired and he cried, grinning, 
‘ Ain’t cow-’eels an’ pig’s trotters charity ? If you was to put en’ to en’ 
all the cow-’eels an’ trotters wot my missis give Mr. Dobbin, they’d 
stretch from the top o’ the *Igh Street to Oxford Street—an’ yards an’ 
yards o’ tripe!’ 
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Rednose peered devilishly through his spectacles, shaking his head. 
‘It’s no use, Nobby, you can’t kid me.’ You was on’y lookin’ arter 
number one.’ 

‘ An’ wot if I was lookin’ arter number one!’ said Nobby heartily. 
‘Don’t everybody look arter number one in the finish ? Ain’t you been 
lookin’ arter number one all yer life ? That’s ’ow you got yer nose that 
colour !’ 

Mr. Smears smiled, and Harry Mudd quivered like a large pink blanc- 
mange on a sideboard shaken by passing traffic. Rednose smiled craftily, 
emptied his glass, stood up and put on his cap. 

‘Dew know wot they’ll put on yer tombstone w’en you kick the 
bucket, Nobby ? ’ he asked. 

Swifter than light Nobby Clark organised the subtlest powers of his 
mind to nullify with a witticism what he confidently expected would be 
a commonplace example of repartee from Rednose. 

‘Wot ?’ he asked, leaning back at his most majestic. 

*°E died intesticate !’ said Rednose, and throwing his empty sack 
across his shoulder, like a dashing Polish officer his cloak, he marched 
with a loud triumphant laugh out of the bar. 

EpDWakD GAITENS. 
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To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Smr,—I cannot let pass without protest Mr. Bacon’s article on the Pucheu 
trial, printed in your May issue. No doubt it is impeccable as legalism ; no 
doubt it conforms to the standard of detachment peculiar to a caste which 
blandly persecutes a decent human being legally guilty of error, yet acquits a 
swindling brute within the law. But if these be its qualifications to appear in 
a review whose emotionalism (even to those who disagree with it) is known to 
be sincere, it should have been labelled ‘A Lawyer’s View’ or ‘ Counsel’s 
Opinion,’ and we outsiders need not have bothered with it. 

To the ordinary sensual man like myself, it is revolting to witness a por- 
tentous lecturing of patriotic Frenchmen because, on their own territory, they 
choose to give expression in their own way to their loathing of what the Germans 
are doing to France, and what French renegades are doing to their compatriots. 
In France helpless people are being clubbed with rifle butts, dragged through 
the village streets, and burnt in their own homes ; in France résistants are being 
hunted by Darnand and his mercenaries, while their relatives are held as 
hostages and starved and tortured; in France humble citizens are being 
brutalised, on the instructions of their conquerors, by the seeming-pious 
traitors of their own race who invited the barbarians into the country. 

Mr. Bacon must be aware of all this. Yet he can sit austerely in his chair 
and write ‘When we describe an act as a crime, we at once pre-suppose the 
existence of a Court whose duty it is to try the alleged criminal.’ Do we 
indeed ? Then as Darnand and Co. cannot be tried at all, they go scot-free ; 
and as Pucheu could not be tried in strict conformity with legal practice, he 
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should have gone scot-free also! It seems as though, after all, the Quislings 
may find that treachery pays. 

But is a solemn respect for law the whole impulse of Mr. Bacon’s article ? 
I am conscious, under the surface of his forensic suavity, of an anti-Communist 
obsession so embittered that it would rather the betrayers of France escape 
punishment than that the risk be run of a phase of revenge and revolution. 
Why else the whitewashing of Pucheu? Yes, the whitewashing. Mr. Bacon 
states that ‘ prior to the Armistice Pucheu was a man of business and not a 
politician.’ Pucheu was one of the gang of industrialists, who, as rs-on 
to the Comité des Forges, did everything possible to throw grit into the wheels 
of the Republic ; who intriguéd with German industry to their own profit ; © 
who were eager, when the time came, to lick the boots of the Boche, so that 
under his protection they could cling to their wealth and privilege. 

Of his behaviour when a ‘ Minister’ in the Vichy Government, even Mr. 
Bacon does not deny the sinister implications. He merely insists that they 
cannot be proved, and that Algiers was not qualified to try to prove them. He 
maintains that the trial was ‘ a show staged to impress the public ’ and quotes 
with approval the repeated enquiry from Pucheu’s Counsel whether the trial 
was the trial of Vichy~ 

Of course it was: As a correspondent to The Times,- writing on May 8th 
about the trend of French leadership, frankly said : ‘ The National Committee’s 
claim to be the acting trustee for French sovereignty is not and cannot be 
legalistic ; it is moral, political, actual.’ Pucheu was a symbol of the rottenness 
of an influential portion of the grande bourgeoisie in pre-war France. He stood 
in the eyes of French patriots for the clique who engineered the fall of their 
country ; who, with unctuous talk of morality and religion and simple obedience 
to a vain and ambitious dotard, clamped down on France a German tyranny ; 
who have sent thousands of French men and women to their death, and now 
try to excuse themselves on a plea of force majeure. Vichy has deserved 
execution ; Pucheu represented Vichy ; according to the law of nature he © 
deserved to die. 

Yours, etc., 
THomas HaRvEy. 


Lenpon W.C.2. 
May 9th 1944. 








